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Fry's Pure Cocoa 


i creates mental vigour, feeds brain cells, and restores 
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the loss of tissue inseparable from work and play. 


Easily assimilated because of certain special processes 


sale WK of manufacture employed by the Pioneer Firm, whose 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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No. 1052 "Stree. WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 15, 1910. 
; “ War do fashi f ly 2” 
O2. y War do fashions change "he that tey're trying to 
RK elude some of.the people who follow them.” 
OC. e 3-D0Ce< 


The History of Canada’s Most Famous Volunteer 
Regiment, which is Visiting London this Week. 


THERE are few more famous regiments than the Queen's 
Own Rifles of Canada, now on & visit to this country. 
The corps owed its origin indirectly to the dreadful 


Civil War that, in 1861, broke out in the neighbouring |- 


United States of America over the slavery question. 

English sympathies, raelaaine enough, were with the 
rebellious Southern, or slave-holding States, and this riled 
the Government at Washington and the people of the 
North generally, so that threats to invade Canada, and 
“ teach John Bull a lesson,” were openly indulged in. 

These threats were made prior to the actual outbreak of 
hostilities between North and South, when the whole 
country was seethin, with excitement, and as it was 
thought that they might conceivably be translated into 
action in somo sudden access of popular fury, the Canadians 
started arming and drilling, so as to be prepared for any 
emergency of the kind. 

In this way the Q.O.R., amongst other regiments, 
came into existence, being formed by an amalgamation of 
several rifo clubs and companies that had previously 
existed as isolated units. 

Then followed the Trent affair, as it was called. A 
British steamer of that name was fired upon and stopped 
on the high seas by an American warship, and two 
passengers were taken out of her and carried away 
prisoners to Boston. Great Britain's reply was practically 
an ultimatum. Peace or war trembled in the balance. 
Canada flew to arms, and the Q.0.R., increased now to 
ten companies, was promptly mobilised. 

At War with the Fenians. 

But the U.S. Government had its hands full with the 
Southern “rebels”? by this time, and had no wish to 
embroil itself with Britain; so the two prisoners wero 
released, with apologies, and the incident was closed. 
It left bad blood behind it, however, and when the great 
Civil War ended four years later in the victory of tho 
North, a lot of disbanded Irish-American soldiers started 
a Fenian invasion of Canada all on their own. 

Again the Q.0.R. took the field, and this timo in real 
earnest, for a battle was fought at a place called Ridge- 
way, in which the regiment received its baptism of fire. 
It lost seven killed and twenty-one wounded, two of the 
latter dying soon afterwards. 

This was in 1865, and in 1885, exactly twenty years 
afterwards, it in took the field, this time against 
Louis Riel, the half-breed rebel leader who had raised the 
standard of revolt in the North-West Canadian territories. 
The fighting on this occasion was very fierce, for Riel was 
a born general, and he commanded an army of between two 
and three thousand Indians and half-breeds, all well armed 
and mostly brave to a fault. 

In ono battle alone, that at Cut-Knife Creek, the 
regiment lost eight men killed and several wounded, and 
it also distinguished itself at the subsequent action at 
Fish Creek, and elsewhere. In the end, largely owing to 
its exertions, the rebellion was crushed, and Riel was 
captured and hanged. It had a magnificent reception at 
Toronto on its return. 

How They Got the Khaki Uniform. 

_ Amongst the Canadian contingent who fought side by 
side with our regulars in the last Boer War were twenty- 
seven men of the Q.0.R., but more than ten times that 
Number volunteered. It was then that the regiment 
adopted its khaki service uniform, while still retaining its 
rifle-green tunic and trousers for full-deess ceremonial 
parades. 

One great feature of the Q.0.R. is its bugle band, 
which is reputed to be the finest of its kind in the world. 

Besides being Canada’s premier voluntecr regiment, the 
Q.0.R. also lays claim to being tho principal nursery of 
officers for all the other corps in the Dominion. In fact, it 
has supplied as many officers to the Canadian regular 
militia as have all the other volunteer regiments in 
Canada put together. 

The head of the Q.0.R., its colonel, father, and best 
friend, is, of course, Sir Henry Pellatt. An ardent patriot, 
and a very wealthy man into the bargain, he is not only 
bringing the regiment over hero entircly at his own 
expense, but he has furnished both men and officers with 
new uniforms and equipment in honour of the event. 
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Dancer : “ When do you go on?” 
Singer : “‘ Right after the trained cats." 
Dancer: “Goodness me! Why doesn’t the manager 
try to vary the monotony of his acts ?” 
>nloc- 


Morner: “What! Fighting again! Such a black 
eye! If you'd only follow the lead of the minister's little 
y——" 


Tommy : “ Aw, I did try to follow his lead, but he led 

again with his left, an’ that’s where he biffed me. 
>—_0Cc 

“ [ want to ask one more question,” said little Frank 
as he was being put to bed. 

“ Well?” acquicsced the tired mamma. 

“When holes come in stockings, what becomes of 
the piece of stocking that was there before the hole came ? 
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SONG OF AUTUMN. 


Now fade the last long shafts of day, 
Pale is the gold of sunset’s Igit, 
Over land and sea mysterious grey 
Heralds the black that falls with night. 
The sheepsbells call from hill to hill— 
Slow homing flocks that seek the fold— 
While all around an autumn c--ill 
Sighs softly that the year is old. 


Ab! waning hope and love and li‘e, 
Brief joys that ali too soon depart, 
Leaving but Care’s insatiate knife 
To lacerate each shuddering heart ! 
Ah! happiness dissolved in tzars, 
Brief bliss exchanged for endless pain 
By us who mourn through thankless years 
The past that may not come again | 


Hail and farzwell to Youth’s brizht hue, 
Fast-faded now—a mournful tone, 
The faded light that erst we krew 
In cnze buight eyes whose light has flown! 
And notice, through the gathering gloom 
Of faded joys—a dismal pall— 
The carpet in the drawing-room 
Has faded faster than them all! 
———_>- j————_—_—_— 


“ Av Taslave ?” bellowed the budding orator, warming 
to his subject. 

“You're under the yolk,” remarked a small boy in the 
audience as he let fly an egg. 

moO 

Lavy: “ What do you think: I have a servant who 
gets up most beautifully early in the morning without 
being called.” 

Chorus of Voices: ‘‘ Impossible !” 

Lady : “ But it’s truo; she’s in love with the milkman!” 


>_—_OC 


He: “ At last we're alone! I've been hoping for this 
chance.” 

Sho: “ So have I.” 

He: “So, you have guessed then that I wanted to tell 
you that I love you?” 


She: ‘ Yes, and I wanted to say ‘No’ and have it 
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Full particulars on page tii. of red cover. 
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Brationzes’ Hatt, One Penxy. 


Some Poisons Stain the Roof of the Mouth and are 
Easily Discovered, Others Need More Research. 


Tre and again, when a man is on trial for his life, 
there appears as one of the witnesses for the prosecution 
the Home Office expert, the man who often throws 
the test possible light upon the cause of the tragedy. 

en there is doubt about anyone’s death, the post- 
mortem examination is the first step in solving the 
problem. The body is thoroughly searched for any 
external signs, a3 scratches, bruises, and cuts, that would 
be likely to cause death. If this inspection fails, and the 
body is otherwise healthy, poison is naturally suspected. 
The stomach and certain other parts are then placed 
in glass jars, sealed, and sent to the analyst. 

Some poisons are casily detected. Oil of vitriol, for 
instance, burns the mouth and throat, leaving black stains. 
But the effects of poisons are often very like those of 
diseases, and a most careful examination has to be made, 

The analyst begins his examination by making a 
series of “ brews,” boiling, filtering, and distilling the 
matter he is investigating. He uses during this time 
various “agents,” as they are called, which ecparate 
the different classes of poisons. This work often takes 
days of constant labour to perform, the time varying 
according to the kind of poison, prussic acid, for instance, 
being much easier to detect than strychnine, 

When Tests Fail. 

If his various tests fail, what is left of the animal matter 
is mixed with hydrochloric acid and distilled again, after 
which he knows that the body contains no poison save @ 
metallic one. In his inquiry the expert has made a 
number of decoctions, each of which is tested in turn. 

Suppose he is testing one. A little of the “ brew" is 
placed in a small glass test-tube with some distilled 
water. Hydrochloric acid is carefully dropped in. If 
silver, mercury, or lead is present, a powder is formed. 
If nothing happens the analyst tests again with other 
agents for certain groups of metals. At last he notices 
a change, and knows that the poison he is after belongs 
to one of three or four. As an instance, his search shows 
that the poison is either arsenic, tin, or cadmium. He 
boils the “ brew’ again, and adds some strong ammonia, 
and finds the powder in the liquid has disappeared, He 
is now certain of arsenic ! 

But the life of a fellow-being is hanging on his results, 
and he must be sure beyond all doubt. A famous special 
test for arsenic is known as Reinsch’s, and this he tries, 
A little of the suspected liquid is placed in the test-tube 
with some hydrochloric acid. A small piece of copper 
is dropped in and the liquid saan Arsenic and 
copper are madly in love with each other, and every scrap 
of the poison in the tube flies to the copper and covers it 
with a grey coat. 

Finding the Actual Quantity. 

The copper is taken out, washed, dried, and placcd in a 
glass tube, and the whole heated. The grey deposit 
dis@ppears, and the arsenio is found clinging in crystals 
to the glass. This test is final, and has brought more than 
one murderer to the scaffold. 

It is easy to see that an analyst's task is not an easy one, 
Not only must he try and find the actual poison, but often 
it is necessary to discover the actual quantity uscd, 
An instance of this may be recalled. 

The wife of a surgeon died from cerrosive sublimate 
poisoning. The surgeon administered the suspected 
draught, and he asserted that he mistook the bottle 
of mixturc—prepared for a sailor—for the water-bottle. 

The sailor's mixture was analysed and found to contain 
corrosive sublimate. The analyst measured the quantitica 
present, and discovered that the mixture contained orly 
ten grains to an ounce of liquid, while the draught con- 
tained fifteen grains of poison to the same quantity, 
showing that the surgeon had licd ! 

A suit of dirty clothes with a few, small, rust y-looking 
spots. Are they blood? The piece of cloth is cut out 
and put in a small quantity of distilled water. With the 
aid of the spectroscope the expert ascertains that it is 
blood and not paint or iron-meuld. 

The spectroscope merely tells him that it ts blood, but 


not the kind. Here the microscope comes in and lead= the 
investigator a step further. It is, however, never safe 
to say whelher the blood is human or not; all that 19 
be said with certainty is that it is the blood of e mammal 


Just back from the holidays ? Been away fo 
who aren’t likely to have evena 


ra fortnight? Weather nice? Good! But there are thousands of little children 
day’s holiday unless you post that ninspsacs to ths F.A.F. at once. 
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Te World's ABest Sloiies 


Told Week by Week. 


Actor and Beggar. 

Sm: Heenert Tree, of whose performance of Cardinal 

Wolsey everyone is talking, never minds telling a story 
himself. On one occasion, on arrival in Dublin, 

he was about to enter a cab when a strange man asked 
oe em «ig 

“To get rid of hi im a shilling,” 
Haber 

“Qh! Mr. Tree, dear,” said the man, “I thought you 
would make it four.” 

“* But why four?” 

“* Well, when Sir Henry Irving was here, sir, he gave 
me two, an’ since you are twice as good an actor as hi 
im yer own estimation,” he added papeey Letra pepelar 
actor-manager dreve away obdurate to r 


says Sir 


A Smart Reply. 

Om one. oceasion Sir Herbert. was descending the steps 
of the Garrick Club when he noticed two men on the pave- 
ment hastily whisper to one another and laugh. 

’ Then, one of them stepped forward and, raising his hat 
with a sweeping how, he said to Sir Herbert : 

“ Pray, sir, are someone of rtance ?’* 

The manager of His Majesty’s Theatre looked at the 
man with a cynical smile, and replied : 

“T don’t think I can be or I shouldn’t be seen talking 


the , i 


“Ne Admission Except on Business. No Business Trans- 
aeted Here.” . 
On the back door the caller reads : “‘ Please do not enter 


Coming Back. 

A WELL-KxXowN boxer, on whose professional adviee 
80 many earnest followers of pugilistic form lost their 
savings over the Johnson v. Jeffries prize fight, has now, 
80 it pa stated, joined a —. sor h troupe. 

In his capacity as interlocutor at the opening 
ance, he was toling about Halley's Comet, whic 
* eome back,” he stated, “in seventy-five years.” 

“ Who says so ?” said Bones. 

“*} do,” said the boxer. 

“ Ves,” was the di 
ssid that Jeffries wo' 


rform- 
would 


y ; “‘and it was you who 
come 2” 


Versatile. 

In the window of a restaurant near one of the railway 

stations in Paris is @ placard bearing the words, ‘“ AH 
: spoken here. 

A customer, scans the attention of a waiter to this 
said: “ You must have quite a number of interpreters at 
this establishment ? * 

- “ No, sir,” waa the answer, “ we have not a single one.” 

“What! Who, then, speaks all languages here ?™ 

customers, of course, sir,” was the reply of 


He’d Seen One. 

A vaMoUS comedian once gave his show at a Society 
entertainment given by a ess at her town residence. 

He told o fun: story about hia wife trying to cook a 

cana 

The story was received in dead silence, eventually 
relieved by a belated leugh from a young nobleman in & 
back. seat. 

After the performance the young nobleman came to 
the: room set apart for the artist, and found the comedian. 


his war-paint. 
“Tey, Mr. Blank,” he said. “ Did you hear somebody 


Jough at your gridiron 7 
Yes,” replied the fun makes ; “I think I did.” 


itled People. ; 
Jopez Gaynor, the Mayor of New York, whose life 
was attempted some weeks ago, has now almost recovered 
frem his injuries. He often jokes about the American 
fendnees for titles. 
“ You alt know of the colonel,” he once said, ‘‘ who got 
his title by inheritance, having married Colonel Brown’s 
widow ? But I once met a general who got his title 
neither by inheritance nor by service, nor by anything you 
could mention. 
* General,’ I said to him, ‘how do you come by this 
title of yours, anyway ?* 
“Why, sir,’ said he, ‘I passed my youth in the flour 
- and for twenty-seven years was a genera] miller.” 

« 


“} know another titled man, Judge Green. 
** Are you, sir,” I cnce asked him, ‘a United States 
/ jutige ov circuit court judge ? © : 

* geet la neither,’ he replied. ‘I'm a judge of hoss 


| use of as an advertisi 


vy 


) weight, who has just 

ion t-weight, who j 

of oo, ; but when he 

would tals shop— 

humorist, who woukl not have been out of 

placeamong the friends of Uncle Remus or in the company 
of Mark Twain’s Jim. 


the story 
cultured capill 
- the Massa Gans, who is 80 bellicose,”. 


Begging a Favour. 

Many photographers shadowed Prince Zai, Shun, of 
the Chinese Naval Commission, during his British tour, 
and one of them made an anresing error. : 

He—unaware of the Prince’s identity—saw him stand- 
ing alone for a moment in one of the ip-building yards, 
and, tapping him on the shoulder, said : , 

““T say, look here, old man, get his Royal Highness to 
pose for a moment after lunch, will you? It wil} be doing 
us an eternal favour.”* . 

On learning that the su; servant was the Prince 
himself, the enthusiast of the camera was undisturbed. 

“Well, what does it matter?” he exclaimed, “ He 
wouldn’t know what I was ssying anyhow.” 


wt Wwhy a h cloth rms? If 

“Why do you wrap so muc on your arms ? 
you ripped it off it. would make a nice frock for a little 
girl.’ 


Spoiling Enjoyment. 

As befits the Editor of Purcu, Mr. Owen Seaman can 
tell many good stories, although he has declared it is most 
difficult to define what will raise a laugh, as the ideas of 
people vary so much, On a recent occasion, he said that 
one of his favourites was the rather ancient one about the 
two Scotsmen. 

There were three characters in the story—a blue-bottle 
and two Scotsmen. The two latter were each enjoying 
a glass of the native drink while the blue-bottle buzzed on 
the window-pane. 

Conversation was conspicuous by its absence, when one 
of,the Scotsmen broke the silenceby thoughtfully remarking: 

8 Sandy, I am thinking if yon fly is a birdie or a 
beastie ? 

The other replied, ‘‘ Man, don’t spoil good whisky with 
releegious conversation.” 


Trapping a Bowler. 

In a cricket match of half-a-cen back, says Mr. 
W. A. Bettesworth, in “ Chats on the Cricket Field,” the 
whole game depended on one man, a Cambridge player, 
whose weakness was that he was a splendid bowler a 
sober, but that he invariably got overnight. 

But the wretched man was inveigled into the basement 


of the old pavilion or tavern to inspect a cellar, which was 
su] 
ab’ 


poet hed possess, for that occasion only, some remark- 
Quite unsuspecting the plot, the player walked in, 
whereupon the door was slammed to and hastily barred, 
bolted, and locked. In this way he was deprived of the 
opportunity of getting intoxicated. 
e remained a prisoner until shortly before play 
was. resumed the next morning, and thert worked off his 


anger at the expense of the opposing side, who could 
make no stand against him, and were easily beaten. 


Would Have to Drink It. 

Me. A. V. Roz, the famous aviator who has gone to 
America to give flying exhibitions, tells the stary of a 
certain airman whom a a agent attempted to make 
medium. 


The lucing @ new brand ef champagne, 


nt was in! 


‘and one day he induced the aviator to assist him in the 


cousumption of a pint bottle of it at one of the fashionable 
restaurants. 


“ And now I'll tell you how you ean do me a good turn 
—it hed should happen to fee] like it,” he said. 

“ Delighted to do you a good turn, of course,” responded 
the aviator. 

“It's this ba the agent lained. “You are 
travelling about the country a great deal, and stopping at 
the best hotels. Now I want this champagne to acne 
known, in order to create s demand for it. What I would 
like you to do is to ask for my wine by name at the hotels 
you go to, so that the hote) men will get the idea that it is 
popular im London, and send in their orders for it, You 
won't mind doing that for me, wil} aes 

“TN ask for it with pleasure,” the aviator declared. 
“ But, Heavens, man!" he added, in sudden alarm, 
“ Suppose they should have it ?”* 

ich speaks volumes for the quality of the champagne. 


West trina | 
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to any reader 


Editor will give ane of the P.W. penknive 
lp geomet ED nse 


column. If there ts more than one sender of @ paragra;: 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader wiicse 


tion was received first: 


WHO CAN TELL? 
Twice ten are six of us, 
Six are but three of us, 
Nine are but four of us, 

What can we be? 


Would you know more of us, 
Five are but four of us, 
Twelve are but six of us, 


: his wife said ““——™ af course. 

Can you fill in the missing words? Each one is ccia- 
posed of the same four letters. 

Solution below. 

; THINK IF OVER. 

Try to draw this little geometrical sketch withcut 
lifting your pencil off the paper or going over the sine 


line. twice. It is easily accomplished whem you know licw. 


THE 
letters 


nw 


IN A KNOT. 


ata —s about two int 
g, and challenge somcoie 
to hold one end in cai 
hand, and then tie a knot in 
it without kaving go. Unis: 
they knew the trick they ase 
beater. The trick is to fou 
the arms and take the string 
in each hand, keeping it c:.'- 
side the arms, then by openine 
the arms out the knot is tied, 


WILD WILLIAM WEARS. 
L 


A Wisk young man once bought s clock 
(His name was William Wears) ; 

He wound it without. fail each night 
For eight-and-forty years, 


IE. 
And then, when he discovered it 
An eight-day clock to be, 
A wilder man than William Wears 
You wouldn’t wish to see. 


SOLUTIONS. 


WHO CAN TELL? 
contradictory statements refer to the numer vi 
contained in the numerals mentioned. 
TRIBULATION. 
A mean old man had a very bad name, 
And a very bad mane had his horse ; 
“ God help us all,” the old man said, 
And his wife said “ Amen,” of course. 


THINK IF OVER. 


Commence at A, go to B, and round circle to B agan, 


then to C, and circle to C again, and then to D are 0 '9 
out to 


Every Hittle helps, when sent to the F.A.F., to give a little boy or girl one day of real happiness. 
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How Men-of-War are Rescued from a Watery Grave. 


WarsHIPs are expensive articles, and the wreck of one 
may cost anything from a few thousands of pounds in 
the case of a torpedo boat to nearly two millions if a 
modern Dreadnought be wrecked. Therefore, when a 
warship is piled up on rocky coast or lost b collision 
in comparatively shallow water, the Admiralty strain 
every nerve to salve it, so that it may be once more 
employed on active service. . 

‘Time alone will show whether the cruiser Bedford can 
be got afloat again, but the Admiralty has had so many 
remarkable salvage successes in the past that it will not 
lose her without an effort to save her. Even sunken battle- 
ships have been raised and brought once more into use, 
while the Japanese, who are rendering all the assistance in 
their power, were able to save so many damaged ship: 
belonging to the Russians, including that almost hopeless 
wreck the Varyag, that we may look on the efforts now 
being made with hope. 

If a warship runs aground on a gently shelving sand- 
bank in good weather, it is merely a case of lightening her 
and then towing her off at high water, but if the bank is a 
steep one and the weather is bad, a vessel may easily break 
Ler back and become a total wreck. 
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company. After a quarter of an hour of this exercise she 
began to sway and eventually slid off into deep water, 
when collision mats were placed over the holes, and she 
was brought into harbour. The third-class cruiser 
Pyramus was refloated in a similar manner after running 


ashore in Australian waters a few years ago. 

Then there was another big battleship, the Victorious, 
which went on the mud in a heavy gale at Port Said. 
Attempts to tow her off failed, and then the engineer of 
the Suez Canal suggested placing a dredger on either side 
of her to clear suey mud and sand. In order to 

revent this settling back a jet of water was directed under 

e bottom of the stranded ship, and after nearly two 
days’ work she was got back into deep water. 

But all salvage work is not so easy as this, It may be 


2.—a Swedish salvage company eventually got her off in this manner. Note 
how they gradually blasted atvay the ruck. 


that a ship strikes on a rock which penetrates her bottom 
in many places, so that the rise and fall of the tide or bad 
weather makes her roll, thus enlarging the holes and 
causing other rocks to enter her skin. Before any work 
is done theso pinnacles of rock must be blown off with 


There are many ingenious methods of getting a warship | dynamite, and the holes stopped to prevent more water 


1.—The ironclad “Howe” ran on the rocks off Ferrol and remained of water. Then more of the = 


fast until— 


off a reef if she is not too fast aground. A year or two ago 
the battleship Common , of 16,400 tons, ran ashore 
on an uncharted reef in the Lamlash Channel. The 
engines were put astern, but she did not move, 80 the 
entire crew were mustered aft and ordered to jump ia 


What Happens when they Fly to Other Shores. 


“Tae air was filled with birds. The balcony outside 
was completely covered with killed birds, consisting of 
larks, blackbirds, thrushes, and starlings. They were 
five or six deep, so to walk round one was forced to tread 
upon a carpet of their dead bodies.” 

This is an extract from notes made by keepers of the 
Copeland, Mew Island, Lighthouse, and gives some idea 
of the terrible losses suffered by birds during their annual 
migration. It is these losses rather than the ordinary 
dangers from birds of prey which keep bird life within 
due limits. 

The instinct to migrate is so deeply implanted in 
migrant birds that they cannot resist it, but when bad 
weather catches the great flights on their travels the 
mortality is terrific. In the spring of 1904 thousands of 
dead birds were found floating in the sea off Pwilheli 
after a night of storm. They consisted of starlings, 
blackbirds, redwings, thrushes, snipe, woodcock, and 
many others. 

15,000 Larks Caught in One Night. 

Vast numbers, too, are so exhausted by their long 
flights that they are caught in nets or by hand on arrival 
at their destination. In Heligoland, fifteen thousand 
larks have been taken in a single night, and countless 
thousands of quail are captured on the Italian coasts 
every spring on their arrival from Africa. 

This is the time of year when our summer birds are 
deserting our shores, and every year we speculate afresh 
how it is that tiny, fluttering croatures like the golden- 
crested wren, which seem to find it hard to fly the length 
ay single field, can cover miles upon miles of trackless 

Yet that they actually do so wo are well aware, for 
these very gold-crests, the smallest of our British birds, 
‘ave been seen passing over Heligoland in such numbers 
that in the bright glare of the lighthouse lantern they 
tesembled snwtinkes driven by the wind, 


Do you Know what actually happens to the slum Kiddies that your ninepences send away? 


entering. 

Such was the case of the ironclad Howe, 
which ran on the rocks off Ferrol in 1892, where 
she remained fast for many weeks. A good part 
of the ship was under water, but a Swedish 
salvage company succeeded in 


iron shield to fit over the ‘, 
= dame TORPEDO BOAT 99, 


laces was constructed 

and oat in contact by divers. 

This was made watertight, and 

huge pumps cleared the interior — FF 

rock was blasted away until, by 

means of lighters, she was 

eventually floated off and towed into 
harbour. 


Another battleshi ed fon ts 
jovner eship rescu rom the 3 Raising torpedo-boat 99, which sank off Berry Head, Torbay, was very cleverly 
clutches of the sea was the Sultan, carried out by working her along the sea-bed and up the shore till she was 


sunk in the Gozo Channel off Malta 


—_ —— = 
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several years ago. An Italian firm raised her after she 
had been under water for 167 days. Divers removed the 
Ligaen of rock in the same manner and stopped the 

oles with wood, bricks, and a special cement. Then, 
when all was in readiness, she was pumped dry, and once 
more floated. 

One of the greatest triumphs of the salvage engincer 
was the refloating of the cruiser Gladiator about two years 
ago, an expensive victory, as the work cost some £50,000, 
and the vessel was then sold as old iron. It will be 
remembered that she was sunk after colliding with the 
liner St. Paul in the Solent. 

Lying on ons side, she was almost covered by the sea, 
and the vertical deck was a mass of more or less damaged 
gear. Some idea of the work before the salvors may be 
gathered from the fact that when she was 
eventually got into dock it was found that she 
had a hole fifty feet long right down to her 
bilge keel. 

A smart piece of salvage. carried out 
. entirely by the Navy, was the lifting of torpedo- 
boat 99, which was sunk in 150 feet of water 
during trials off Berry Head, Torbay. 

After the wreck had been located, lighters 
were moored directly above it, and divers 
fastened six-inch hewacrs to stout wire 
netting ee under the boat, so that the 
strain of slinging her should not damage her 
further. 

At low tide the hawsers were hauled taut, 
and when the waters rose the lighters towed 
her towards the shore until the ebb caused her to 
ground once more. 

Then the hawsers were tightened once again, and at 
next high tide she was towed further in, until by 
successful stages she was eventually grounded in sixteen 
feet of water at Elbury Cove. Although her back was 
broken, her guns were removed, her holes stopped, and 
after being cut in two she was towed to Devonport 
and the two halves joined. 

This was probably one of the neatest and quickest bits 
of salvage work the Navy has ever carried out. 


saving her. After Lap: ig 0 = 5 ‘a ™~ 
— the jagged rocks with smal ee 
charges of dynamite, a- large roa ¢ * \ i . 
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finally beached. 


How they manage to fly such an enormous distance, how | non-migrants, which yet make a regular yearly tour, 


they find their way, these are two problems which 
naturalists have struggled with for years, and so far 
without coming to any definite solution. All we know 
is that most migrant birds, when crossing the seas, travel 
at enormous heights, as much as two or three miles above 
the water, and that most birds have their special homes 
in two different countries which they return to unfailingly 
at the proper seasons. 

The swallows that built bencath your eaves this spring 
are the same birds which constructed their nests there last 
spring, or their descendants, and now those same birds 
are off to raise a second brood in a nest plastered against 
the wall of some North African dwelling, or, perhaps, a 
ruined temple in Egypt or in the Soudan. 

The Cuckoo is Near the Equator. 

The cuckoo, whose failing cry you heard last in July, 
is now engaged in finding foster mothers for a secon 
setting of eggs down near the Equator, or, perhaps, 
far beyond it. But that cuckoo or its young will, next 
April, return again to the same part of England as they 
occupied this past summer. It will not take to another 
county, much less another country. 

A curious instance of the fidelity of birds to the same 
nesting spot is afforded by blue-tits. In the year 1785, 
a pair of these birds built in a large earthenware bottle 
which had been wedged in the branches of a tree in 
garden at Oxbridge. Except in two years a pair of blue- 
tits used this bottle or another placed near it from 1785 
right through to the year 1888. Blue-tits are not migrants, 
but migrants are just as faithful as tits to the same nesting 
sites. 

There are many birds which are usually considered 
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A CLUE! 
This little diagram has a great deal to do with the 
CTT 


surprising event that will take place on SEPTEMBER 29. 
“WAIT AND SEE.” 


varied only by spells of exceptionally cold weather. 
The robin which you see hopping on your lawn in January 
is probably not the same bird which made its nest in the 
garden wall last April, and the same may be said of the 
thrush. 

Most of our own thrushes move southwards to France 
or Spain in Bepierabe and October, and their places are 
taken by thrushes from Germany, Scandinavia, or Russia. 
If a severe winter comes on, with prolonged frost, these 
foreigners go across to Ireland, or else to Southern France. 

Then in March they begin to move homewards, and our 
own English-bred birds come back, and take their places. 

Most of the birds which aro leaving us now spend the 
winter in Africa. It is a curious fact that none, so far ag 
we know, travel straight to their winter residences. They 
follow certain recognised fly lines. Some cross the 
Mediterranean at the Straits of Gibraltar, some vid Corsica 
and Sardinia to Tunis, and some fly all down the long 
peninsula of Italy, across Sicily, and so by Malta 
to Tripoli. One and all, you will notice, avoid the sea 
as much as possible, and seem to prefer to have land 
beneath them as they wing their southward way. 


“Dip Dinks have apo time on his holiday ?” 

“ I'm afraid not. en he got back he didn’t seem any 
more tired than when he went away.” 

—— > § 

“ Waen a man is in love everything looks different to 

him.” 
“Yes ; it is the same when he knocks his head against & 
lamp-post.”* 
se § oo 
HOW IT’S SETTLED. 

OnE summer morning, Spink, while cycling down 6 
very narrow lane, encountered a large flock of bleating 
sheep. 

Yor a space he wobbled successfully. Finally, however, 
he was obliged to dismount. 

A problem vexed his mind. 

“ Look here,” he said, addressing the shepherd, “ what 
on earth do you do, driving @ flock of sheep along a narrow 
road like this, when you mect another flock coming in the 
opposite direction ?* 

“Wull,” answered the man, “ ye just drive straight on, 
both of ye, and the ono that has the best dog gets the 
most sheep!” 


They have a rollicking cay 


in the green fields followed by two hearty m2als. Possibly, the first in their miserable little lives. 


e 
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and its missile remained unthrown. Fa 
The chairman of the alliance meeting was then lifted 

shoulder high whilst he barangued the crowd. In a few 

short sentences he begged y fo 

was worthy of a better husband, and in her interests to 

disperse quietly and with that decorum that was worthy 


Ss 
of their honourable cause. : : i 
The speech was short and to the point, and Woodbyville ee, 
went home to bed. Excellent Sportsmen whe Excel at More than One Game 


ig a i d-hele, ankle lg ie Hil vol ie ie New Zealander, wh ed 

mu i ’ Arnst, the New , who rowed and beat Erne<i 
fore an elaborate flower garden bed Oo ine traent | Barry on the Zambos (os oa eras ahd aes an 
beef, but the local poor benefited inwardly on a grand cae eae to oes champion cyclist, and also tals 
scale. Although their teeth may have been a little under rank a6 & Fe 2 : 
the mark, they were too grateful to look even generosity is rather ous, inasmuch as the mone man is 
between the undercuts, and, as silence is ever golden, they | not an Admirable Crichton of sport. Take ths 
2 themselves on the gratuitous, porncee ot silverside average or Cambridge rowing Blue, he is 
Serres, bengnt = gore in a sy ran gia some idee rages lips, The et eer bect <= fT a Ha ges ines a runner, but seldom excels in other athletic 
ow the main line, invested in & COW, B: 5 hack ever ; You find exceptions such es Lord Desborough, who adi! 
OB ighbourhood that families could be waited. an daily. they hed over tasted. own 0 bit just now; bat we sre ou ptions ugh, who adds 

> ag me happened that a friend of his, # builder, | , cag "ee. che = wn @ bi i 1 1 to his record af oarsmen that of being a ehampion with 1! 


ae ; @ voicanio eruption at the |, . - 
came down to see one day, and, being very charmed next month. Seismic ramblings of a legal foils, a three-miler, # mountaineer, ® game shot, and +i 
with the district, bought some land, and ran up some aace ane. tone a late, oad Mr. Woodby _ having twice swum Niagara ; but sueh exceptions are iii, 
complete modern villa. lowed by | ttifle obsessed at present. The local Vulcan is buty, Pie for rowing ia one of the most exacting of sports, and tiv 
Tn course of time shop appeared shortly followed by ing his belts for a ——- earthquake, but for | oarsmen little time for other pursuits. 
« ab aten, atin chapel, a small scheol. wi i Wy. ville it will be a Heaven-sent blessing. He has | . A double crieket and —— for instance, is nowa- 
t Woodby's cow proved @ sound investment, and he, | not a leg to stand on, and he can take his action for It is 


5 ut thirty-eight. years sir: 

on account of his great wealth and inferior education, | malicious slander and chaee kimsslf to Jericho with it for | » man got such a double Blue. sci ai 
e clerk, assistant overseer, aD & all we care. Anyway, he cannot leave his wife behind un- On the other hand, there are certain games in which 

the loc gaps age “municipal government. was con- protected whilst he amuses himself in town, €0 when he | Jarge numbers of men attain a double yeoticiency. Sone 

euctal, ate ‘Woodb: ville becoming @ place of no little pier se Load ae re a es ihe a be oo years ago Mr. Wreford-Brown ined a team of cricke:- 

i . Woodb some chance, was appointed | S&S" biti» wid i 

mgetiateie This me Ba thing for him, and his : R. E. Foster, L. J. Moon, who played goal for the Corin. 


cow was sorely put to it to supply the demand. THE END OF FAMOUS YACHTS. thians, R. N. Blaker, S. H. Day, and P. J. Bosanquct, «i 
resid: ranted te, it meant that he must have , oe apa 1: 
tin atk til roe "If he had a vote and over- One was Used for Blockade Running ; Another is Only able exponents of both tional games, 


4 was from the a Fishing-boat. G. 0. Smith the Great. 
tee Giger ery If iis raleo pone unpaid os these days, when yachts are built of steel or man- Of course, the first instance which will oceur to everyene 
a fortnight after the collector's call, and he had his milk | ganese bronze, famous racing craft do not reach a quarter of a man who combines in himself the qualities of a yu. 
from someone else, he was promptly summoned. _ | the of their leceasors, which were built of wood cricketer and a first-class football A iniebs C. B. Fry, wie, 
‘And things continued so under the tyrannical rule of this and sheathed with copper. A few years ago all the big | when at Oxford, was captain- arsity cricket and «i 


local despot for quite a long time. h tenn yachts were little better than racing machines, and were, Varsity Association football. He was also a great Ruwsrt 
But it is a long lane, we are told, Tt a ne eevee: | tneretors, £8 for nothing else, although Sir Thomas | player, and, incidentally, President of the Oxford Usi- 
and one day the turning-point ve in sight. Lipton’s first Shamrock, was sold to an ‘Ame rican who | versity Athletic Association. 


ay uddenly formed a ratepayers’ famous toddart : 
a. a i tittle parades ethed from is tour ornate altered her rig and used her for serap-iron. The A. ES ted England |<) 


R ; , But the rather ¢ old hts of the t were | in cricket and in Rugby foot G. O, Smith, one ci 

SO da Cyt epee as alae i iia : staunch aR mee Pega ion ne under the mercantile the greatest footballers who ever lived, was a cay itil 
Meetings wan called, sedition was preached, Mr. | flag long after their pleasure days were over. There was | cricketer. Sharp of Lancashire batting fame, and v!9 
Woodby’s front door was tarred and feathered, and cases f that famous yacht the Princess Mary, which brought | has played for gland, plays football for Everton du:inz 
of imperted eggs made their appearance by nearly every | William IIT. to England, for instance. After her Royal the winter months, and , of Warwick, was ali:.-t 


tram from town. . . master had no further use for her she figured as a privateer, | 25 clever an exponent of Rugby football as of the :i\..t 
Election week was at hand, and nobedy was surprised | g West Indiaman, a transport, and a collier before being | summer game. 
when Mr, Woodby pud up twenty candidates for the | wrecked aff the Tyne in 1827. Cricket and golf are games which seem also to go toge!'.'*. 


borough council. Aut the ratepayers’ alliance were going | Few modern vessels could equal that record, althou and this is a trifle strange, because the first point that a 
to have a say in the matter, a forthwith proposed 82 | the yachts that figured in the o race for the paar golf professional tries to instil into a pupil is that he n:~% 
op “ng ee ot was five days off, and all day long Cup had a long and honourable life. The Arrow, the | swing with his body, not play a cricketing stroke wit! \..s 
cathe) 1 aces over the little town and the British veasel, raced for many years afterwards, and was | arms. . 
outlying districts. Every available gate, wall, and hoard- latterly e: in the ceasting trade. She could still Be that as it may, one might make a long list of ¢i:0t 
ing bore testimony to the great forthcoming. fight, and | be seen in Southampton o year or two ago. . cricketers who are proficient The great W. '. 
feeling ran pretty high, even amongst the bill-stickers The America had a still more chequered career. Little | 1s no mean player on the links, Mr. W. G. Jessop is a y+ d 
themselves. ae os sentiment was aroused by winners in those days, and golfer, and, if we remember right, once captained a tsi 
It went so far that one bill-sticker caught am oppo tion | her owner sold her to an Englishman for £1,000. She | of cricket-golfers. 
brother of the paste-pot in the act of placing a hideous | passed to various owners, one of whom rebuilt her, while | Mr. Brownlee, Re ge who plays for the Glouce-:<: 
cartoon poster over his. It was in the High nga several entered her for races. During the American | Eleven, represen Oxford at golf against the sii: 
early in the day, wi bee ri = a the | Civil War she was engaged in blockade running, and, in | University. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who had the unis,» 
reorie piped tt sade. tei an onsale ntarms for the | oder to avoid capture, was scuttled and sunk. distinetion of representing his University in cri)‘, 
Benefit ct the town. ae Later on she was raised and used as a training ship for ‘Association football, tennis, racquets, and athletic sj‘, 
The amusement of the onlookers, who ceased work to the American Naval cadets. Once again she was raced | is another ardent and excellent golfer. 
watch the combat, evolved into a helpless condition of | after refit, and later on her owners used her for cruising. | The Clever Foster Family. 
Eaghing paralysis, and, amongst those who were more able | Another cup ricer, the Livonia, was used in trade for| Sutcliffe, the international goalkeeper, said of R. f. 
to control themselves, betting became so wild that the | many years until she was wrecked. An earlier defender | Foster that he was the very best forward he had v\: 
Jecal policeman, in a fit of hysterics, took long odde. (the Columbia of 1871) is now s fishing-boat. yed behind. But R. E. is more than a cricket aml 
agen ee ae ae rag ad gh erg 9 Pay: t dod fe i is are sold to foreign owners, like the Thistle, Pretball layer. He won the University racquets wit! 
poalteely lan, ee niet cae oe = for the Cup in 1887. She became the Meteor | case al the Fosters shine at racquets as well as «t 
pe gpemeiie ‘official can, whilst the vanquished was carried | when bought by the German Em and this act on | or a 
hurriedly to the local surgery, to have some unlucky | his Majesty’s started the art ae! of cric 


ictor’ sep p yachting in{ H. K., better known as Harry, the ekiest of the « 
ee ee es re ae peed Oe Ren and oom a ee breeders , the Spanish yacht, originally Beg secur was just ghout sibs best racquet pla:t 
little affaires dhonneur at every corner took place nightly. ta_the Sir Henry M‘Calmont, who sold her | that ever was seen. He was amateur champion on 1.0 
What galled the Woodbyites more than anyt in we during the war with America. She was one of | fower than eight i 


the hneet <a 
gaudy poster of a fat red cow with green eyes, Brob- | the Lisargiciry of her day, and, after being used The second brother, W. L., who went into the Army, 
i as 


dingnagian hoofs, and a ribbon painted on its side beaming o bao patel moe was fitted out for the | is also a first-class racquet player. He has not played as 


ge i famil sect: 
me = I Am and Would-be!" and surrounded by| A Mone which oe George IV., William IV., and en ae eurpiee’ Saag: ag M4 
‘o Toleration! Queen Victoria survived until some four years ago, when | Foste at one, are all good mn 
i rasa hd, dh ttn | ran ron aml ee Rg | a cc a well a football The fier, JU 
« ees happened which was never explained. werk made ® Wp Islands aboard her | as he is, is also a scratch man at golf. The last oft)" 


Se ne cad, ta aumne way beat kamipra ie iti | ONS OPES traty a Jink with the past, all, J. Foster, partnered his brother M. K. at Quecn «. 

‘gelf, to gain possession of the ballot box and the registers, ———— It is a point worth noting that nearly every real gc | 
consequently when the result of the poll was duly “Taav was & pretty hareh note Mr. Clincher sent you.” | billiard player is also first class at some other gamv ‘" 
announced to the throbbing crowd waiting outside, it was Yes," answered the debonnair debtor. “ But he | sport. Meor ing, the amateur ehampion of |. 


mon torhé wondered at which party had won and who had | didn’t mean most of it. He has just employed a new | year, is almost equally clever at golf, polo, and tennis. 
sh fury tearing at the throats of the ratepayers’ typist. When he dictated that letter he was showing off.” Lord Ripon, who was best known as Earl de Grey. ° 
eae a geet po reed was held at very night, 
ich gave ven! its indignation in scathin i : aias f A ne 
Gon, interspersed with such blood-creeping epithets that FOOTBALLERS— fessional billiard player, might have attained equal f°" 
rendered a verbatim account impossible of publication. as & long-distance swimmer. 
Anyhow, some of the mene jeberis records did find | Amateure, professionals, er just those who take an 
this ‘way into the Prom, snd the mating adjourned with | toasty eee reper) of al ierpertant matches In 
r ue solemnity a a of m to- Mr. H * ‘ rj . ew 
Woodly s hones, eas which they held pie renagbed me full and of all important matches in | the baby, and I can't manage to keep the little flr 
and let off their pent-up stream with a hailstorm of antipo- 


dean ova. made a ig visit. 

_ With an emulsion of trimmphant anger and smiling “ Well, then, let me tell you how,” rejoined tho calle. ° 
anzxicty ba Woodby ai ree at bei en poteeces r bachelor. ‘I should think you Loud eoaily keep on 
window, wag received with a volley of unfertilised quiet, both in a vocal and ical way, by gaggine °° 
albumen. One hand grenade of lime spread its decom- : carefully, tying ands a c , binding |. 
position within across his raffled countenance, aad brought saidacmey . eee: sther, Soe his clothes ts tee Bt, and (htt 


Pras 5 : feet 
ebout his immediate disappearance. Everywhere, One Halfpenny Daily. Se hints chloroform to him.” 


1944 Pennies=324 Sixpences ; 324 Sixpences= 162 Shillings; 162 Shillinge=Eight P . $6 2s. takes 
200 elum children into the country for a glorious day’e cmina io Font? A at comebaton ® : 
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Werk ENDING 
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sheer spite, and the other had retaliated by burning evil- 


eaalting chemicals, and in other equally objectionable 


= had to sell his cherished home and live else: 
re. 

From a Yorkshire village also comes the amusing s' 
of the cantankerous old nit, who, annoyed at the) tat 
tent piano-pounding of a neighbour opposite, bril a 
cobbler and a carpenter to set up business on either side 
of the too-energetic musician. 

For some time the latter put up with their incessant 
hammering, but was eventually digven to bribe them 
with the promise of a ten-pound note apiece to move to 
other quarters. 

The offer was accepted, and a few days later the cobbler 
put in an appearance to say that he had fulfilled his part 
of the bargain, and to claim the reward. Next day, the 
carpenter did the same, and he, too, asked and received 
the stipulated sum. 

Just as he turned to go, however, after pocketing the 
money, it occurred to the music-lover to ask whither he 
had ‘moved. ‘Oh,” was the disconcerting reply, it & 
have changed houses with my friend the cobbler.’ 

It turned out that they had been put up to the 
dodge by the neighbour opposite, who was the original 
instigator of the bother, and to whom they had naturally 
appealed in view of the new and tempting offer they had 
received, 

‘ —_—-t~—_—_ 

Suazr. Boy (at the circus, to his grandfather): “ Don’t 
laugh liko that, grandpa; people will think this is the 
first time you have ever been in a place of amusement.” 

——_s» fo ———_ 
A GOOD LINE. 

Haaaanrp Harry, with the smile of innocence on his face, 
brought the lady of the farmhouse to the door with a 
business-like knock. 

* Patent clothes pegs, mum ; 2d. per dozen,” he said. 


n yet another case of the kind, which occurred in 
London only last year, one neighbour exploded a small 
bom» in the letter-box of another with whom he was at 
variance. The ial which took place in the middle 
of the night, wrecked the entrance-hall, and alarmed the 
. whol street. 

Fierce Wars Waged between Next-Door Neighbours Neighbours have sometimes gone to the extreme 
ae of a moe or ss costly buildings in order 
é 0 spite one another. Not infrequently these have taken 
Att London has been laughing at the vendetta waged | tho shaps of tall towers sutenden th osntiook each other's 
betwveon Ealing neighbours, each of whom has spent much | property. One such exists at King Cross, near Halifax ; 
tin? and soms money wie to annoy the others. and another, associated with the name of Drax, at 
The trouble originated in the crowing of three cocks, Wareham, in Dorsetshire. 
To drown the noise, and incidentally to “get even At the present moment, one of America’s most exclusive 
with the owner of the birds, the next-door neighbour | summor resorts is agitated over the conduct of the plebeian 
invested in a hundred-and-twenty-guinea motor-driven frecholder of a residence in a street known locally by the 
piano, and set it playing the melody of Chirgwin's Blind | sobriquet of Millionaires’ Avenue.” Because his 
Boy.” over and over again. : aristocratic neighbours conspired to boycott him, he has 
This got on the nerves of yet another resident, who | converted his fine mansion into a lodging-house for negro 
dwelt opposite, and he countered with a huge gramophone, | tramps. 
vnich ground out Tchaikovsky's “ 1$12” overture, and | Built a 40-foot Wall Round Him. 
othee equally noisy tunes. Other residents, unwilling to When Charles Crocker, the San Francisco multi- 
to bo left out of it, but unablo to afford electric pianos | iionaire, fell out with a German neighbour, he bought 
- high-power gramophones, bribed organ-grinders to y a im new . & 
or lugh-p up all the land adjoining the latter's house, and then had a 


slay outside the respective houses. forty-f : : +f 
nm F y-foot high wall built round it. The unhappy Teuton, 
Of cours? the small boys for miles around got to hear of condemned by this stratagem to live as it were at the 


the free concert, and trooped into the neighbourhood. bottom of a well, shut out from light and air, retaliated 

Extra police had to be called in to preserve order, and, 80 by blowing horns, and firing off small cannons at fre- 

high did local feeling run, that at one time a serious breach quent intervals 

of the peace was feared. re ge Ro grew tired of the vendetta, une 
removed elsewhere, but the enormously tall wall remained, 

Twelve Pianos Playing at Gnee. and was one of the sights of San Francisco until the 

’ Curiously enough these vendettas amongst neighbours | earthquake toppled it down. 

are not uncommon, and some have been carried to even | Some years ago a well-to-do Yorkshire squire was “T have heaps of clothes pegs, my good man,” replied 

more extreme lengths than the Ealing one. There was, | annoyed by the clanging of o bell in a new factory which | the lady, preparing to shut the door. 

for instance, a case tried in the law courts some little time had been erected near his house, and, after lengthy and “Don't call ’em clothes pegs, mum,” said H. H., in a 

back in which it was proved that a man, in order to annoy | expensive law proceedings, he obtained an injunction, | shocked voice. “‘ Why, all yer linen’s fcll of the line! 

his next-door neighbour, and thereby gratify his revenge | restraining the mill-owner from ringing it. The latter | Clothes pegs!” 


for some real or fancied grievance, had actually bought no | thereupon took what is, perhaps, one of the most remark- The lady, after verifying his statement, exclaimed : 

fewer than twelve pianos, which he installed in his house, able revenges of the kind on record. “Well, I declare! I never knew the likes to happen 

and kept going for eightcen hours out of the twenty-four, Knowing that his victorious adversary, besides being before.”* 

hiring relays of players for that purpose. noise-hater was also a dissenter, he caused a church to be “Try my ‘Never Ict go's,’ mum,” coaxed the peg 
Another similar lawsuit involved the calling of more built. right opposite his residence, and dowered it with | vendor. ‘You'll never regret the purchase.” 


than a hundred witnesses, and both the arties ta it were |a full peal of bells, which he took care should be rung “Well, I'll take six dozen,” she agreed, “as T'll never 
made bankrupt, neither of them being able in the end to | as frequently and as loudly as possible. This was the | be able to trust mine again.” 

meet the costs of the action. In this case, one neighbour | final and tho master stroke, for it has been held that no “My word,” chuckled Haggard Harry, as he hurried 
had started a blacksmith’s shop in his back garden— | injunction can prevent bells being rung in a duly-licensed | away, ‘if she'd only hev seen me chuckin’ down her best 
which wag in a select, residential ncighbourhood—out of | place of worship, and the crestfallen loser in the curious | whites!” 


A NEW CURE FOR FRIGHT. 


Dr. Pierre Bennier has discovered a complete cure for stage fright. It is, he says, due to a nerve in the nose which can easily be removed. Musical comedy heroes 
could then take Shakespsarean parts without turning a hair. Below our cartoonist depicts how useful the “cure ” would be if applied to everyday use. 
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If you meet a sium child with a face full of laughter, you may fee! sure he has been away with the F.A.F. If you meet one with oa 
long, pinched fac, you may fzol equally sure that ho is waiting for you to sead that ninepencs to the Fuad, 90 that he may g09 too. 
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Our GCourls 


Making It Clear. 
sorry that I said he was a general dealer—I 
find that he goes racing,” said a womad complainant at 


Kingston. 
Putting It Nicely. 
*} didn’t steal the get only took them,” said a man 
who was fined at Willesden Police Court for the theft of 
seme beans. 


“} am very 


Vice Verea. 
Prisoner at the London Sessions: “Had that woman 
been a man I shoald have knocked her down. As it was, I 
am a man, and she gave me two black eyes instead.” 


Taking Ways. 

After taking the oath at Rhyl, a witness was placing the 
Testament in his pocket when the clerk exclaimed: * We 
shall want that again.” 

He Evidently Expected It. 

At Marylehone Police Court: 

Solicitor: “Would you be surprised if I calted three 
iene witnesses to prove that prisoner was not 
drun ?? 

Constable: “ Oh, no; I am not surprised at anything.” 
Solicitor : “ Would you be surprised if Fay were made 


superintendent of police on your return to station ?” 
Constable (: ly): “No.” 
Sielure Fars 2 
MAKES ’EM SIT UP. 
Many of the smali glasses 


which are made for holding 
flowers, though graceful and 
suitable im shape, possess the dis- 
advantage of being sally ote? 
over. It is quite possible to get 
over this difficulty by Lge 
some small pebbles inside the 
glassy The weight of these is 
more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the weight of the flowers, 
and to prevent the least touch 
) from ing the water streaming 
over the tablecloth. 
. SOC 
FOR BOOT SALESMEN. 
A coMBINED seat and rest for the use of assistants in 
boot shops is shown here, It removes the unpleasantness 
. of kneeling and stooping 
incurred in fitting a customer 


6 places his foot on the flap 
A, 


up when not in use. 


Bat eked Sa rs 


Farthing a Pound, Plums. 
Hundreds of half-bushel baskets of French plums were 
gold at Covent Garden the other day for sixpence each. 
his is at the rate of about four pounds a penny. 


Writing Postcards in Church. 

Tho vicar and churchwardens of the parish church at 
Stratford-on-Avon complain that some of the congregation 
who attend the church on Sundays address picture-postcards 
during service. 

War Against Consumption. 

Tho’Billposters’ Association of Great Britain has under- 
taken to post, free of charge, thousands of posters drawing 
attention to the chief facts in connection with copsamption 
apd the movement for the extermination of the disease. 


Rajah Wants Wireless. 


The Rajah of Sarawak intends to inquire in England 
whether there is a possibility of esta lishing wireless 
telegraphy between Si and Sarawak. it should 
be possible, work on the stations will be beguri as soon as 


* possible. 
; Stuck in the Mud. 

Four lady visitors were paddling north of the pier at 
Gouthport recently, when they foond themselves diaking in 
the mud. They struggled desperately, and at last got on 
to firmer ground ap ie with mud from head to foot. 
Several people within call refused to venture in, i 


that the ladies were in no real danger. 


An electro-pilated pencil case will be 
Address your envelope 


given to the sender of each original Mlastrated pareen eee accepted and used on this page. 


to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


Tes Toca Keversnd rom toe uly Papers thal 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Still in. Existence. 
Ina of aseault at Old Street, a solicitor called a 
witness who described himself asa “ bow and arrow maker.” 


Did the Court Laugh ? 

“You are summoned for driving at a seed expeeding 
limit,” said Sir C. Scotter, Bart., J.P., to a motorist, 
summoned at the Kingston-on-Thames Police Court, 

Oh ! 


it at Acton Police-court: “You say you were 


? 

Applicant (for process): “ Yes, but she did not hit me.” 

(Laughter.) . 
A Good All-Round Man. 

“J was facing all ways,” said a police-sergeant of the 
Surrey Constabulary, when cross-examination by & 
defendant at the Kingston Police-court in a case of cycling 
to the danger of the public. 

Ought to Feel Proud- 

At Willesden Police-court a young barrister, asked by the 
clerk to give his name, ied, “ e 

Clerk: “ Not J. E. Rap! the celebrated International 
Rugby football player?” 

Mr. Raphael: “Not celebrated ; I do play 


mes. 
Clerk: “ You do. 


Rugby some- 


I’ve seen you many a time.” 


Ta sieciee pinto lo ii to the sender of each accepted 
peaches Sires 


cannot undertake to return 


SAVING TENDER HEARTS. 


Broccous, which ought to stand through the winter 
; and come in for spring 
cutting, often suffers 
severely from frost, and 
the more luxuriantly it 
grows in the autumn the 
greater is the risk. It 
can be hardened b 
being _ partly ralied, 
About October the 
loner removes one or 
two spadefuls of soil 
from the north side of 
the plant, near the stalk, 
but not cutting the roots, 
Fig. 1, A. Then he 
inserts the spade on the 
opposite side and heaves 
pat over towards 
the hole, Fig. 2. He 
then presses the soi] down 
to the rootse 
and lays’ the 
from the hole 
the stalk. 
This checks the 


pores and causes the 
roccoli to flag, and 
the large outside leaves 
fall over the tender hearts 
and protect them from 
the ravages of frost and 
frozen snow. ig. 3 
gives an idea of a couple of rows of broceoli thrown over 
in the manner explained. 

A good deal of care must be exorcised in this 
operation, otherwise if the roots are damaged or 
unduly exposed, much more harm than good will be 
done to the plant. 


again, 
earth 
over 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You | 


$600 as Thank-Offering. 

A visitor to the brine baths at Droitwich has given .£600 
to the restoration fand of St, Andrew's Church in that town 
as a thank.offering for the benefit he derived from the 
waters. 

Smugglers’ Cave in Field. 

Excavations in a meadow at Cholsfield, near Dartford, 
have brouyht to light a circular chamber 18ft. in diameter 
and 8ft. in height, which is believed to have been made by 
smugglers. 


Language Without a Swear Word. 
Esperantists attending the international congress at 
Washington are complaining that there is not a single 
«swear word” in the language. Several experimental words 
have been suggested to Dr. Zamenhof, the inventor of the 


language. 
Lady Acts for Solicitor. 

In the absence of her father, Miss Irene Sturton, 
daughter of a well-known solicitor of Holbeach, read the 
conditions of sale at a recent sale of land at Long Sutton, 
Lincolnshire. The incident is said to be unique in Lincoln- 

Fatal Promotion. 

John Albert Hargreaves, a Stoke-on-Trent boilermaker, 
hanged himself from a tree a fortnight after he had been 
promoted to the position of foreman. 

It was stated at an inquest that the promotion was 
against his wish, and that the increase responsibility 
worried him, 


 Wrrx ending 
Supt. 15, 1910, 
————— 
Merely A Man. 
In. an action heard recently at the Bloomsbur 


rs Count 
| Couft, the ,piaintifl described tho detendant a 


“tine det dant seemed a little 
en @ littde indignant, and asked th 
judge what right plaintiff had to hi a 
“Has the word any meaning?” he ott. oo eevee 
The Judge: ‘Yes! it has a legal meaning.” 
Defendant: “I am not a gentleman. I do all kinds .¢ 
work for a firm—a handyman, » Jack-of-all-trades.” 


Time Was Money. 

At Willesden a man who was charged with having bic 
drunk and disorderly said, “I was going home wi the 
ecm took me. Two more minutes and I should hase 

indoors; only two more minutes, sir.” 

Magistrate: “Only two more minutes will cost you «:, 


or five days.” 
Drinking for a Living. 
An inquest was held at Stepney with referenoo to +).5 
death of a charwoman. 
A witness said she had known the deceased for mar, 
years. About a week ago she met her at the top of 1: 
street and took her home, as she had been turned out cf 


: “There seems to eT of God 
famaritans’ in third instance 
I have heard of this week. What did she do fora livin: ” 

Witness: “She used to drink a lot of beer and brandy.” 
(Laughter.) 


picture par. used on this page. Vic 
unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


NO FEAR ‘OF COLLISIONS. 

Wars waiting for your train on some of the un’: 
ground railway stations you may have noticed 1 
peculiar clock, which has only one hand. It is us: . 
placed at the end of the platform, and when a train i 
a standstill it catches the driv .'s 
a It tells him how many mir:ii:3 

e previous train is ahead. Lvisy 
minute the hand moves round ticin 
the left, one figure. If it is on t!.: | 
the vious train is one minis 
ahead; if it is on the 3, as in 
the sketch, the train is three win- 
utes ahead, and so on. Wh 4 
train leaves the station the |.id 
springs back automatically to the figure 0, and tas 

in. ‘You will notice that the dial is only num) :cd 
up to ten instead of twelve, as on the ordinary clock. 
0 


JOINING A HOSE. 
Tax picture shows a simple and effective junction {or 
ose. It consists of two brass sockets, which 't 
one inside the other. The outer one A_ has two -!sts 
B, B, cut through the metal, which terminate in a notch 
CC. The immer tube D is provided with a stud E onc: h 
side, which corresponds with and fits into the slots. ‘Yo 


¢ e 
A ; d Oo 
make the connection, D is pushed into A, the stu's 
sliding along the slots until the notch is reached, when a 
slight turn of the hose is made and the studs enter is» 
notches, and this prevents the tubes parting, ani lc's 


them together. One cannot imagine more simple 
device for the purpose. 


ia 
iv 
vt 

3 


Footballer’s Heroiem. 


Sam. Thompson, a famous International centre forwiit 1, 
who led the North End forwards in their paliny 
days, was recently presented with the Royal Humas3 


Society’s certificate for saving boys from drowning. 


Selling Return Halves. . 
For selling or t erring the return half of a railwey 
ticket to another person a man, who had been previo’ 
convicted for # similar offence, was at Brighton Pou.s 
Court the other day fined 20s. and coats. 


Resourceful Engine-Driver. ; 

During a heavy thunderstorm which passed over Grims!'7 
recently, the offices of some contractors were struck }7 
lightning. The fusing of a telephone wire cet fire to 1.2 
silanes which were quickly ablaze. An engine-driv't 
‘rom the adjoining railway sheds, observin the outbrea, 
ran his locomotive alongside the building, and wii 
water from the tender checked the flames until +)¢ 
arrival of the Fire Brigade. 

Fifty Yeara After. : oe 

At the Humberside village of South Ferriby an inhabita™, 
after a lapse of fifty years, has met hor mother for the firs: 
time since she was a tiny baby. Mrs. Thompson, pe oe 
few months old, was left in the care of her grandmother = 
her parents, who @ ted. Through a notice in & new 1 
paper the daughter, now over fifty years old and marries 
earnt that her mother was in Australia and went 0: 
to visit her. 
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ncounters Brigands, and Teaches Them a Trick of 
is E Their Own Trade. 

(Mr. P. Doubleyou having had a serious breakdown in 
health owing to writing articles in three consecutive sssucs 
of P.W., we had to send him away for a short holiday 
: among the other brigands in Greece, Here are some of his 
experiences,—ED. ] 


Ir editors were the same as other men I should 
probably have had a very holiday in Greece, and 
) Sareea to my duties on P.W. a new man. 
But, if there is one thing an editor wants it is copy. 
He demands it all day long, and-every day, and even as 
he shook hands and said good-bye to me he reminded 
: me that he should expect some good copy from my 
holiday. And the worst of it was I knew he meant it. 
So on my arrival in Greece I journeyed north to 
Thessaly, in order to visit the extraordinary Monasteries 
of Meteora. These strange places are built on the 
summits of high and literally inaccessible pinnacles of 
rock in the mountains, and are among the queerest 
communities in the world. 
Of my visit to them, and my curious experiences 
during a night spe at one of them, I shall have 
sanaiiing to say later on. For the present, the tale 
3 must be told of how I fared at the hands of brigands. 
y To reach the monasteries, I found it was necessary 
Jt to travel across the great plain of Thessaly, to the 
‘3 little town of Kalabaka, which is the furthest point 
3 westward to which the railway penetrates, and lies 
y at the foot of the mountains, whdse towering peaks, 
\ black and gloomy, frown forbiddingly over it. 
I Wild Macedonia. 
we When I arrived in the morning, after sleeping a 
night en route, I had some difficulty in shaking off 
the crowd of wild mountaineers, who pressed round 
me as I alighted from the train. Persistent refusals 
of all offers of mules or guidance had no effect; and 
it was not until I began to show temper that I was at 
length allowed, amidst sulky shoulder-shrugs, to 


sa are i 

aving Kalabaka, with ifs red-tiled roofs and 
narrow tortuous alleys behind and below me, and 
fcllowing the route pointed out to me by a peasant, 
for I found myself at length, after two or three hours’ diffi- 
cult going, scrambling along the dry bed of a stream, 
which wound through a deep ravine in the mountains. 


A ey silence overhung the valley, and as I 
wh ploughed my way softly along the sandy bed of the 
stream, the solitude of the place filled me with sudden 
alarm. It flashed upon me that in my unprotected 
state I was exposed to no little danger. Beyond the 
hills around me lay wild Macedonia—haunt of 
brigands and lawless ruffians galore. Who could say 


but that some ‘might be lurking in the rocky fast- 
nesscs above me—perhaps even watching me as I toiled 
through the valley? 
ails I had no arms of any kind—not even a stick. Little 
cA wonder the villagers of Kalabaka—no lamb-like 
ihe innocents themselvyes—had stared to see me calmly 
re vanish into the hills, as though I were going for an 


gle afternoon stroll in Richmond Park! 

With these uneasy thoughts running in my head, I 
came presently upon a huge boulder, which stood/ 
tight across my path, and blocked the way. I could 
not see what lay on the other side; but, quite 
unsuspectingly, I turned aside and walked round it. 
Face to Face. 

As I did so, I came suddenly upon a group of 
three men, who were squatting on the ground upon 
the far side of the rock. They sprang up at my 
appearance, but I had time to perceive, before they 
leaped to their feet, that all three were sharpening 
knives ! Next moment they were confronting me, 
each with a gleaming blade in his hand. 

Now, the Fighting Editor at Henrietta Street will 
admit that on occasion I have shown myself to be a 
man of some =aettle; and the habitual nonchalance 
with which I answer a summons to the Editor's 
sanctum has long been the envy and admiration of 
my colleagues on the staff. 

freely confess, however, that on this occasion I 
was scared. I felt the blood leave my cheeks, but 
realising the importance of presenting a bold 
lemeanour, I kept a steady lip, and with an assump- 
tion of debonair ease, which I was very far from 
feeling, I doffed my hat, and wished the sinister 
ete 

@ salute and greeting were gravely returned, but 
No attempt was made, as I had ex ted, to surround 


tant, me. It was evident, however, that they were not 
firss peaceful villagers with whom I had fallen Ma, Two of 
yen a the men were certainly dressed in the fashion common 
ky among the peasants of Thessaly; but there was only 
ews one ete ao to the armoury of knives and daggers 
ie i mh which their broad sashes were filled. 


he third man, moreover, who appeared to be 
the leader of tic little band, was in no way to be 


mistaken for a simple peasant, being quite a gorgeous 
person. His costume was that of the Greek 
mountaineer, with a shirt and kilt of snowy-white 
linen, and a sleeveless jacket, very richly ornamented. 
On his head he wore an embroidered cap, and the 
dagger hilts protruding from his silken waistband 
were all handsomely chased and mounted. 

Presently the leader turned to me, and begin to 
ply me with questions. During my travels in Greece, 

had managed to pick up a few words and phrases, 
and though unable to carry on a conversation in tho 
language, I was able to understand and answer most 
of his simple questions. 

I had expected a peremptory demand of the good 
old highwayman’s “Money or your life” order, but 
my interlocutor at first contented himself with 
apparently innocent inquiries, as to whence I had 


| come, and whitber I was going. 


A question as to whether I was armed seem2d more 
sig ifcant, and I mentally determined that the con- 
versation was “getting warm.” To attempt a game 
of bluff was useless, so I shook my head in the 
negative. 

My Majestic Air. 

The next inquiry concerned my nationality, and 
was made with a tentative air, almost of diffidence, 
which did not escape me. 1 remembered suddenly 


that brigands in Greece are chary of molesting | 


foreigners, for fear of the trouble which almost 
inevitably ensues. I further recollected that I 
had been told they liked interfering with an 
Englishman least of all, Great Britain having a 
formidable reputation for the vigorous protection she 
affords her subjects. 

I, therefore, proudly drew myself up to my full height, 
threw out my inflated, chest in the defiant manner 
the Editor knows (and secretly fears) so well, and 

roclaimed myself “Anglos” in a voice of thunder. 

Thera was a certain terrible majesty in my tones, 
which seemed to threaten that if a hair of my head 
was harmed, the entire forces of His Britannic 
Majesty would be poured into the mountains of 
Thessaly, in order to track the malefactor to a swift 
and awful doom, 

My declaration made some impression. A whispered 
consultation between the three ended in a mutual 
sbaking of hands, which I construed to mean an 
agreement to refrain from violence. : 

Though somewhat reassured, I was still doubtful of 
2. 


ANOTHER CLUE! 
Here is another little diagram that ought to help you ia 


discovering the great secret. Can you guess what it 
means? If not, we'll tell you on SEPTEMBER 29. 


“WAIT AND SEE.” 


my companions’ intentions. My unarmed condition 
was certainly a temptation, and the manner in which 
the chief persisted in feeling the edge of the dagger in 
his hand was disquieting, to put it mildly. Idetermined 
to essay a bold stroke. 

I Obtain the Chief's Knife, 


With as much carelessness as I could assume, I 
pointed to this .knife which the chief held, and 
affected to admire the mounting of the hilt. At the 
same time I casually stretched out my hand, as 
though to examine it. 

The brigand, delighted as a child at the admira- 
tion expressed, umsuspectingly turned the hilt 
towards me. Instantly, before any inkling of my 
intention could be grasped, I had snatched the 
weapon out of his hand, and dropping my camera, 
had come on guard, with my back to the rock, and 
my cloak flung, as a sort of shield, over my left arm. 
I felt that now, if need be, I could render a good 
account of myself. 

The sudden manouvre was greeted with applause 
from the two subordinate biigands, mingled with 
uproarious laughter at their chief's discomfiture. For 
the moment I feared what the latter might do. He 
clapped his hand to his sash, as though to draw a 
second weapon, but, presently, though the laugh was 
against him, he joined also, like a good sportsman, 
in the merriment. 

If I may be allowed to say so, I think the brigands 
were pleased (as, indeed, I had counted) with my 
audacity. At all events they made it plain by signs 
that they intended me no harm, the chief merely 
demanding the return of his captured knife. 

I did not like the idea of relinquishing the advantage 
I had just gained ; but, as I could see no other solu- 
tion to the position, 1 was obliged to trust to the 
brigands’ good faith. I accordingly handed back the 
dagger, making a ceremonious bow as I did so. The 
chief received it, and, pointing to the path, indicated 
that I was free to continue on my way. 

I picked up my camera, and after a genial hand- 
shaking, with mutual protestations of friendship and 
good fellowship, trudged off again down the valley. 
(Next week Mr. P. Doubleyou will relate how he dangled 

in mid-air.) 


| 
| 
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An Episode. 
By JAMES L. CLEWES. 


He was engaged to be married, but not to the café 
girl. On that positive and negative fact this little story 
turns. 

His acquaintance with his café girl was just one 
calendar month old, and it had reached the nial stage— 
perhaps ao little further. At any rate, each had come to 
consider the other very charming. 

Her name was Louise—a pretty name he thought, and 
one that suited her exactly. To her he was just “ Mr. 
Jerrola'’; that was all she knew of him, or where he 
came from. 

On this particular morning, as Jerrold sat slogging at 
his work in the office, he was thinking of Louise and not 
of his future wife. He admitted that he was playing tho 
fool. It might almost be described as a “double game'’; 
but then the little present he had given to the café girl 
the day before was, of course, merely as a recognition of 
the way she had attended to his wants. Yet he was in a 
dangerously inflammable state. 

He always took his mid-day snack in her portion of the 
room, and the few sentences which he was able to 6natch 
daily in conversation with her, as she moved to and fro 
waiting on “ the other asses,” only served to tantulise and 
provoke him. He knew this ought not to be. Was he 
not going to marry the finest little girl in London, from 
whom he never wavered except when at the cafe. He 
would stop going there after to-day. That was his cast- 
iron resolution from which nothing should move him. 

Noon came, and as she brought him his steak and 
kidney, she looked more piquant than ever. 

‘*Tcannot put up with this any longer,” he said. “1 
want to meet you somewhere else than in this place so that 
we can have a real long talk. I feel that I have such a 
heap of things to say to you,” and his glowing eyes told 
her plainly what was in his heart. 

Louise with heightened colour replied, “I should like it 
too; but then we have no chance here. Indeed, the 
manageress has already warned me for talking too much 
to you.” 

“Well, then,’ said Jerrold impetuously, ‘‘ let_us spend 
one delightful evening together at the theatre. Say ‘ yes,’ 
and make me happy, Escnise I—well, 1 like al 

The loud call of a bell at an adjoining table cut through 
their conversation like a knife, and Louise glided away. 
A few minutes later she came back to give him his chec 
for the pay-box, and with it a croueled piece of paper 
on which was scribbled, ‘‘ Off duty to-morrow night. Meet 
me Liverpool Street Station, 6.” 

For the next thirty hours—at least, the waking portion 
of them—Jerrcld reviled himself as an arrant took He 
confessed himself a cad to his real girl as well as to 
Louise; but he kept his appointment. 

When Louise arrived at the meeting place, he hardly 
recognised her in the stylish costume and hat, which 
suited her down to the ground. He had never seen her 
before in anything but the regulation black and white 
costume of the waitress, and he had thought she was 
simply sweet in that, but now he was enchanted. 

By the end of the first act, her tiny ungloved hand was 
nestling in his, and they were sitting very close together. 

Act number two was a moonlight scene, the theatre was 
in darkness. She appeared almost oblivious of what was 
going forward on the stage—he was undoubtedly so. 

“Do you care for me a little?” he whispered huskily. 

She answered him by a gentle but prolonged pressure of 
the hand. Then the traitor actually leaned forward and 
kissed her. At the same time he said in her car tho 
burning words, “I love you.” 

Louise looked at him “ with eyes which spake again.” 

* * * * 1) * 

It transpired that she lived at Highbury, and as he took 
her home on the top of the ‘bus, his arm around her 
waist, he was supremely happy. At the corner of 
Chorlton Street they alighted. iNow, dearest, you must 
come no further,’’ she said. 

His face became suddenly grave. 

“There ig one thing that’ I must tell you before we 
part, yet goodness knows how I dread to speak of it!” 

*¢Do not be afraid,” she answered to reassure him, ** for 
do we not love each other? ”’ 

“Yes; but will you promise before I tell you, that it 
shall make no difference to your love?”’ 

“Yes,” she said quickly, little knowing the fearful 
truth he was to impart to her. 

“Well, then,’ said Jerrold, breathing hard, “I am 
engaged to be married.” 

Louise gave a little scream. Her face was set and white 
in the lamplight. She pushed him away from her. With 
an effort she quickly regained her composure. 

““T am so glad you told me; it was good and brave of 
you. And now I can tell you my secret. I wiil not let 
yours come between us, if you will promise the same of 
what I am about to tell you.” 

“IT promise at once, whatever it is,” answered Jer i, 
with a tremendous sigh of relief. 

“ Have you noticed the door-keeper at the café?" =he 
asked in faltering tones. 

“Yes,” he replied anxiously. 

‘* He is going to marry me! 

With a howl of horror, Jerrold shot into the nizht 
The cure was instantancous, and ‘‘ The Bungalow (.:!e ” 
had lost a customer. 

—_— oe fe 


Sae: “ Why are all the vessels spoken of aa ‘s}.'? 
It’s because they all glide so gracefully, isn’t it?” 
He: “No. It’s because their rigging costs so much.” 


“ What of him?" 


Every little helps, when sent to the F.A.F., to give a little boy or girl one day of real happiness. 
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Offered for TRIPLETS. 


oe 


To make a “Triplet” you take 


column below and add to it three additional words which begin with 
These initial letters may be used in any order you like, 
and the words you think out should have some bearing on the phrase selected. it is the three 


words of the phrase you have chosen. 


words you add that arecalled a “ Triplet.” 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 
Here are examples which will show you at a glance how to make 


you must not use any of these examples: 


Phrase: 
When Lottie Shops @& 
At The Races @ 
Who Goes There @& 


OTHERS ARE WINNING: 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


Ix this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you three 
phrases of three words each, and we ask you to make 
Triplets with the three initial letters of any one of these 
phrases. The three phrases are as follows: 


When Lottie Shops 
At The Races 
Who Goes There. 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must have the 
rame initial letters as those of the words of the phrase 
you select. These letters, however, need not be used in the 
order given, but your Triplet should have some bearing on 
the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examples which will 
show you at a glance how to make this week's Triplets. 

When you have made your ‘Triplet to your satisfaction, 
write it out on the form intheadjoiningcolumn, and send it on 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
Bear in mind that only one Triplet must be written on 
an entry form. If you make mote than one Triplet, 
even with the same initials, or with different variations 
of these initials, each Triplet must be written on @ separate 
entry form. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
make some of your own. We undertake to distribute a 
sum of not lessthan £100, s0 be sure you post your Triplets 
on to us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


— 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1 All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, 
each must be written on a separate entry form. 

2. When you hare filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
it a postal order for :ixpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 
to the Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 


w.c. 

3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 18”’ in the top left-hand 
corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thureday, 
September 15th. : 

RE. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. with 


Result of Triplets No. 10 will be found on Page Ili. of Red Covor. 


THE FINAL SPURT. 


Ir was the day of the great Fairleigh Stakes, and the 
famous racecourse, which had witnessed so many 
desperate struggles between horses whose names were 
known among sportsmen the whole world over, was 
crowded with an eager and excited throng of people. 

Here and there, little knots of men anxiously discussed 
the relative merits of the two most fancied horses— 
Flyaway and Sir Rufus, and above the general din of the 
course could be clearly heard the hoarse voices of the 
bookmakers bellowing out the odds they were offering. 
Now tie names of the horses running and their jockeys 
were being put up and the crowd pressed forward to the 
rails to watch the coming race, which would decide the 
‘nal destination of their shillings and half-crowns. 

A little bell tinkles, and from nowhere in particular, and 
yet seemingly ever where goes up the murmur, ‘“ They’re 
off!” and then a lead silence. 

One minute of suspense, then far away down the course 
a gradually swelling volume of sound can be heard. 

‘The horses are coming. 

Thundering hoofs can be faintly heard, nearer, nearer, 
and with a roar of “ Flyaway wins!” they flash past and 
away to the winning t. 

The next instant the cry is changed. Every voice is 
shouting ‘Sir Rufus! Sir Rufus wins!” and the race 
is over. 

Within a few yards of the winning post, Sir Rufus’ 
jockey, an experienced and clever rider, had called on 

is mount for a final spurt, and so had snatched a victory 
when defeat had seemed so certain. 

The final spurt had conquered. 

Now we haven't told you of this little incident without 
a reason. The fact is, the summer is rapidly drawing to 
a close, and unless you are generous enough to put in a 
fina] spurt in the matter of subscriptions to the Fresh 


Generous reader, did you 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 
any one of the three phrases of three words given in the first 


send the ninepence that gave li(tle Bill 
f no!, you might post it toeday. = 


WEEE ENDIXG 
Szpr. 15, 1910, 


—_—__. 
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Strange Uses for Woodland Fruits and Berries, 


A a ttt 


the same letters as the 


So many dyes and flavourings are made from coal tar 
nowadays that we are beginning to forget the numerous 
uses to which our grandparents put the wild fruits of the 
country side. For instance, how many readcrs have 
so much as heard of conserve of dog roses ? 

Conserve of dog roses is made by beating up the fruit of 
the dog rose with three times its weight of white sugar. 
It is still used in country places as a “ vehicle,” or means of 
administering other medicines. 

Several of the shrubs commonest in our hedgerows and 
conch yield excellent pen The unripe berries of the 
buckthorn give a beautiful yellow, which was once largely 
used for colouring morocco or Russia leathers. Boil these 
berries with alum, and you get the colour painters call sap 

n. Buckthorn berries, when ripe, are made into 
uckthorn syrup, once a medicine for man, but now used 


“griplets.” Please note that 


Rrample Triplet: 
We Lose Silver 
Ralph Treats Amy 
Tommy's Wonderful Gee-Gee 


YOu MAY WIN ALSO. 


the entry form. The P.O. must te made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd, and must be crossed “&Co.” ‘ 


in the manner shown in this example. The 5 b ‘ers for thei 

numter must be written in the ce ‘provided chiefly by dog fanciers tor their pets. 

on the entry form. Where one P.O. of higher Where Marking Ink Comes From. 

bli, oe ot ee PO. Lat i nig sitar To return to dyes, the common blackthorn is the tree 


-which gave our ancestors their marking ink. The intenscly 
black juice of the ripe berries fixed with sulphate of iron 
makes as good an ink as anyone can desire, and is still 
used in some corners of the country. Blackthorn leaves 
when carefully dried make a sort of tea, and in days when 
tea was dearer than it is nowadays were largely used to 
adulterate it. In one year four million pounds of black- 
thorn leaves were pulled and dried. Then the Excise 
authorities took fright, and that was the end of blackthorn 
te 


entry form. - 

G. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), three- 
fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration. If there are 
more senders than one of a ‘Triplet thus selected by the adjudica- 
tors, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst aft 
such senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by the 
se amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount distributed 
shall not be less than £100. 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

11, The published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. 


Be 

Tea naturally suggests sugar. How many P.W. 
readers are aware that we have a tree in England which, 
like the Canadian maple, yields sugar? The common 
sycamore is the tree in question. In the spring, when 
coming into leaf, it can be tapped by cutting incisions in 
the bark. A good-sized sycamore will yield as much as 
thirty quarts of sugary juice in a week. 

‘A considerable number of our woodland and hedgerow 
plants contain the most virulent poisons. The woody 
nightshade has a particularly evil reputation in this 
respect. Yet our ancestors used the prettily-coloured 
berries crushed on a piece of fat bacon to cure that painful 
ailment known asa “felon.” One is inclined to suspect 
that it was the bacon rather than the berries which did 
the most good. 

The Deadly Thorn Apple. 

The bryony, both black and red, is another plant which 
is most poisonous. Yet it is said that the young stems of 
the black bryony can be cut and cooked like asparagus, 
and by boiling lose their poisonous properties. 

At the same time, we would not recommend the experi- 
ment. Of the red bryony all parts are poison, yet 
tincture of bryony is still used in medicine. The tincture 
is made from the root of the plant, and is used with good 
results in cases of pleurisy. 

‘Another instance of a poisonous plant which is yct 
valuable in medicine is the stramonium, or thorn apple. 
There is probably no English wild plant which possesses 
such deadly properties. 

Not Jong ago a child which got hold of some of the leaves 
and ate them was rende blind and mad. Yet the 
leaves dried and powdered, and set to smoulder on a hot 
coal, afford a smoke which gives amazing relief to sufferers 
from asthma. 

Good for Mad Dog Bites. 

The scarlet fruit of the mountain ash has a harsh, 
unpleasant taste, and has the reputation—undeserved, 
we believe—of making those who eat it blind. Yet rowan 
jam, which the Scotch prepare from these berrics, is a really 
delicious preserve, vith a delicate flavour all its own. 

Elderberry wine is still made in many English farm 
houses, and, though a trifle insipid, is o valuable remedy 
for cold when mixed with hot water. The root of the elder 
tree steeped in wine made a drink which our ancestors 
believed in as a sovereign remedy for the bite of a mad 
dog. Elder flower water distilled from fragrant flowers 
is a capital thing for inflamed eyes. 

If we had never discovered the cinchona tree, from the 
bark of which quinine is made, we should have had to rely 
—like our ancestors—on ilicine, a febrifuge extracted from 
holly-tree bark. Willow bark also provides a somewhat 
similar medicine. ; , 

Speaking of the bark of trees, the bark of the alder is 
more than equal to oak bark for tanning leather, and the 
bark of the viburnum, or wayfaring tree, can be boiled 
down to make excellent birdlime. 


TRIPLETS No. 13. 


No. of Postal Order ....sscsserssnves 
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agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 


Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
this understandmg, and I a to abide by the printed 


Air Fund, many thousands of joyless little slum dwellers, 
like the horse Flyaway, will be left behind. 

Naturally, we are most anxious that this shall not 
happen, as a day in the country means so very much 
to them, and the ninepence necessary to send each child 
means, well, not.6o very, very much to you, we are making 
this appeal for a final spurt. 

Your ninepences are spent on railway fares and food 
only, the working expenses and the attendants to look 
after the children cost nothing whatever to the fund. 
These expenses are borne by the promoters, C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd., the Daily Express Ltd., the Standard 
Newspapers Ltd., and the Ragged School Union. 

Subscriptions will be welcomed with open arms by 
the Secretary, Fresh Air Fund, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

re ee 


A MYSTERY. 

Haur a dozen men, who were bound for New York, 
met together on board a liner. When in mid-ocean one 
Smith, gave a supper, at which champagne abounded, 
poel was partaken of freely by all, and particularly byte 

os 

The next morning one of the party was on deck rather 
early, when a steward approached : 

“Bog pardon, sir, but Mr. Smith would like to see 
you. He is still in his state-room.” 

“The other hastened down, and found Smith with a 
wet towel rourid his head. 

“ Hallo, old chap, how are you ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” was the reply. ‘I wasn’t very 
much the worse, you know, ough I did have a = 
share of the wine. I remember everything that hap- 

ed, but there’s one thing that puzzles me. I know 
stood the supper, but I say, old chappie, who the dickens 
paid for the cab ?” 


—— to —————_ 
A cour enthusiast got leave from farmer to use a 
meadow for his hobby, and among the playcrs were some 
ladies. A servant on the farm, scandalised by the sight 
of girls in scarlet coats, armed with clube, striding over 
the fields, one day said to his master: rm 
“Them girls in the meadows scare our cows ! i 
“ Ah, Thomas,” said the farmer, “ times be changec 
since we were young. Used to be the cows which scate 
the girls!” o 
¢ 


Smith a glorious day in Epping Forest last year? 


It ie his tiny eiste turn now, and she is relying on you: 


Serr. 15, 1916, 
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frieks of Cy Cppalkers 


WALKING races, once very po ular, suffered a long 


period of ec ipse owing to the trickery and unsportsman- 
like tactics that, unfortunately, became associated with 
them. 


Ever since the memorable first Stock Exchange walk 
from London to Brighton, however, there has been a great 
revival of public interest in walking, and it has quito 

The great majority of minent walkers of the day 
are above suspicion in their methods, though it must 
be admitted that walking contests still sometimes 
lead to heated 
the winners. 

These charges may sometimes be well-founded, but 
often, though made in good faith, they are absolutely 


baseless. ‘ 

Even experts differ over what constitutes fair and 
unfair waking, and many a perfectly fair walker has 
been — owing to the mistaken prejudices of 
the ju 

For example, there are judges who will tell you that the 
maintenance of a straight knee is an infallible test of fair 
walking, but it is nothing of the kind. As will be shown 
presently, @ man ma keep his legs straight and stiff all the 
time, and yet be walking most unfairly. 

Conversely, a man may bend his front leg throughout 


Front view of 
fair ‘* heel and 
toe"? walking— 


—A side view of the 
same steps, 


nis stride, or as his foot comes down, and yet be as scrupu- 
lously fair a walker as Mr. G. E. Larner, the World's 
Amateur Champion. 


They are Warned when Arrested and have many Privileges 
when Awaiting Trial. 


-—_—— 


Aurnovam a prisoner when committed to a term of 

nal servitude not, a8 « Tule, consider himself very 
ucky or fortunate, yet he has, at any vate. the consolation 
of knowing that he has had au eminently fair trial and 
well deserves conviction. 

It can be safely said that in no other country in the 
world is the law so tender towards aa accused man as is 
the law in Britain. . 

When a man is arrested by # police officer, it is only 
natural that he should, in the heat of the moment, make 
statements which might be agaiust his cwn interests. 
He might very easily say something that would be most 
detrimental to him Later on. 

The law, however, does not wish to take him unawares, 
80 the officer is instructed to warn the man againat making 
any statement and that if he does make it, it may be 
used in evidence against him at the trial. 

Again, when a man is taken to 4 police-station, he may 
wish to confess to certain things in connection with the 
crime, but the police must not persuade him in the 
slightest degree in this direction. What he does must be 
purely voluntary and with fall knowledge of the use 
to which his confession will be put thereafter. 


Confessions Must Be Proved. 

If, after duo consideration, he etill desires to make a 
confession, he is given some paper whereon he writes 
down in his own way and of his own free will, and 
in the presence of a police officer, what he wishes to 
aay. 

One would think that when a person confesses to 
committing a crime there would be no need to call evidence 
about it, But the English law is not going to condemn 
@ man because he confeases. Evidence must be given 
by outaide witnesses, and that evidence is closely examined. 


Soldiers and sailors help the 


diseussions and wild accusations against | 


F.A.F. regularly every year. 
has forgotten us this year 


Swinging the Arms, “ Spiking,” 
Jumping from the Heels, and 
Other Dodges. 


| 
Again, other judges swear by the “ fair heel and toe” | 
rule—that is, that the heel of the front foot is on tho 
ground, while the rear foot is raised on its toes. 
_, Pictures 1 and 2 show front and side views of fair and 
classic 7 walking, the body held erect, arms kept down, 
feet moving fair “heel and toe,” and the front leg 
straight. But, as has been remarked, a fair walker may 
bend his knees, and sketch 3 gives a good example of walk- 
ing with bent knees. 

To turn now to the tricks of the foul walker, his main 
object, of course, is to run, trot, or jump without being | 
detected, but sometimes he turns undesirable attention | 
to his opponents. 

Arm-swing plays an important part in walking ; it is 
used, so to speak, to “‘ pump up ” energy, to regulate the | 


Swinging the arms is a 
favourite dodge of some foul 
walkers; “they can easily 
give a dangerous opponent 

a nasty jab in the side. 


Fair walking with bent 
knees. 


body swing and to preserve the walker’s balance. The best 
walkers do not allow their elbows to rise above the waist, 
but many quite good walkers swing their arms right above 
their heads, and the foul walker often has an exaggerated 
arm action. He swings h‘s arms like windmills, and in 
passing or walking alongside a dangerous competitor he 
will “accidentally” give him a nasty jab on the body. 
Of course, he is liable to be disqualified, but it may have , 
been a genuine accident, and he often gets the benefit of ' 
the doubt. 

Or, again, the foul walker determined to get rid of a 
dangerous opponent will “ accidentally ” strike in to him : 


If it corroborates the prisoner's confession then he may 
be convicted. If not, he may, notwithstanding his 
confession of guilt, be discharged. 

Forexample. One often hears that in murder mysteries 
men come to the court and confess they are guilty of the 
crime, yet when their statements are looked into, and 
examined by the light of other evidence, it is found that 
there is no truth in their “ confession,” and accordingly 
they are at once released. 

When awaiting trial at, say, the Old Bailey, prisoners 
are allowed many privileges—they can do as they please 
within reason, have papers and os a certain choice 
in regard to meals, and the fullest latitude to consult 
with friends and legal advisers on the question of defence. 

When the scssions come on the accused is not taken 
straightaway for trial in open court. The English law 
is not yet satisfied that there is any cause why he should 
be tried in this way. His case, therefore, comes first of all 
before the grand jury, who want to know exactly the 
naturc of the complaint against him, and exactly what 
evidence will be called in proof. 

If they are not satisfied, they throw out the indictment, 
and the prisoner is at once released. Assuming, however, 
there is a case to be tried the indictment goes forward 
before the “ petty ” jury in the public court. 

A prisoner may be too poor to pay for a iegal gentleman 
to defend him, and therefore if he applies to the 
judge, the latter will instruct a barrister to take up the 
case and use his best endeavours to persuade the jury 
to acquit the accused. 

How an Appeal is Treated. 

This barrister will pick out all the weak spots in tht 
prosecutor’s evidence and make the most of them, and, 
above all, he will not forget to solemnly impress upon the 
jury that it is better for ninety-nine guilty men to es ape 
than for one innocent man to be convisted, and to their 
credit, be it said, English juries always act oa this 
principle. 

Supposing a prisoner is found guilty, he is not finished 
with yet. There may be a “ point of law”? in the case 
which his counsel is doubtful about. The latter thereupon 
appeals to the “Court of Criminal Appeal,” which 
consists of several judges of the High Court. This court 
will hear the arguments for and against the “ point of 
law” raised by the prisoner's counsel, and if the court 
decides in the prisoner's favour the jury’s conviction 
may be quashed and be of no effect whatover. 


‘ then undoubtedly he is running or jumping. 
‘an unfair walker's tracks will often “give him away "5 


‘deceive even experienced judges, especial 


with his feet from behind on passing, perhaps “ spiking " 


ag severely. 
owever, the unfair walker’s main object is to rua 
undetected. This is simplé enough if the judges arr 


CIOL TIE ET 
Jumping from the 
heels. This ts unfair 
despite the fact that the 
legs and knees are 
straight; tt ts also very 
exhausting. 


A mean trick which 
often disables. Coming 
up from behind, the 
foul walker will tread 
on the leader's heel and 

“<spike’’ him. 


insufficient ; he simply waits until he is on the far side of 
he track, and free into a run for so long as he thinks 
safe. 

Of course, he does not run like a man running in a race, 
that would be too palpable; he trots or ambles. cr 
canters, barely lifting his feet from the ground. At s 
distance it is very hard to say whether at any monicnt 
both feet are off the ground at the same time. 

That, by the way, is the one certain test of fair ar] 
unfair walking. However peculiar or suspicious a man’s 
action may be, if he always has one foot on the ground, 
then he is walking ; on the other hand, if even for an intini. 
tesimal Gatanb daylight can be seen beneath both his feet, 
Moreover, 
thus if he is cantering his feet will come down close 
together. 

Jumping. indeed, is a favourite device with the fo:.l 
walker, and picture 6 shows how it is done. You wil 
see that his legs are straight, and this fact will often 
when the 
man is coming towards or going away from them. 

A sideways view would ex the trick at once, but 
seen end on, the walker’s straight legs give him the appear- 
ance of fair walking. 

Naturally, this ‘t jumping” mode of progression is 
exhausting and infinitely more tiring than honest walking, 
but a man can “jump” along at a tremendous pace, 
and it is well-known in athletic circles that a certain walker 
won an eight-mile race by “ jumping ” from start to finish. 


One important point should also be mentioned in 
connection with trials at sessions or the Old Bailey. It 
may be that the prisoner is @ villain of the deepest dye— 
he may have had many previous convictions against him— 
and which, if the jury knew of them, they wouid feel very 
much inclined to convict him, notwithstanding that the 
evidence in the caso under review was very weak. The 
law, however, decrees that no evidence can be given of 
these previous convictions until a verdict of guilty on 
the case being heard is returned. It is only when 
sentence is about to be pronounced that this evidence is 

iven. 

‘ Then, of course, after conviction and sentence the 
prisoner has the right of appeal. He can appeal either 
against being convicted at all, or against the severity 
of the sentence. This appeal comes before three of his 
Majesty’s most experienced judges, and it is only after 
everything that can be said for the prisoner has been said 
that these judges give their decision. 

Also, when a man has been tried for an offence and been 
acquitted by the jury, he cannot be tried again for oh» 
same offence, unless, indeed, some very special additional 
evidence is afterwards secured against him. 


—— 


ANOTHER RULE BROKEN. 

A CERTAIN club in London has strict regulations against 
gambling. 

A quartette of club members decided to break that 
rule by a game of whist for small stakes. So they ad- 
journed to one of the back rooms of the club and calle! 
the old servant to bring a pack of cards, When lie 
brought them, one of the members queried : 

« John, I suppose it would be something utterly new 
in this club if we should do such a thing as play for moncy 
with these cards ?” ; 

The servant scratched his head and deliberated, fintlly 
answering : 

“Tve Tosh with this club a long time, and I've seco 
many things.” 

“Yes, but what have you seen i . ase 

“Tye seen every rule of this club violated ‘ceptin 


e. 

“What rule is that one ?” 

“The rule ’gainst givin’ tips to the servants.” 

And straightway that rule was relieved of its luacsom> 
ness among its fellows, 


Is there any soldier or sailor who, by any chance, 
? There is still time. 
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his room. Taking the candle she offered, he was ' 
the wide, old-fashiuned staircase into the reac ie 
room. He locked the door and then took a survey of itis 
apartment. 

“By Jove!” he said, as he noted the details of tie 
room; gv sweet, so clean, so inviting. ‘This is a chance 
after that hole over yonder. What shall I do to-morrow 
I wonder? Brazen it out, or take the first train to town 
on some excuse? I am inclined to face it out. I wonder 
too, if that fellow is dead—I hope not. And yet if they 
find him alive, it will be all up with No. 105.” 

* 


“Nota scrap,” said Robert. 
“Oh, yoa, though, I have a 
few biscuits in my pocket, if 


(J 
d PS] yon will accept them. They 
aro very dry.” 
ve yf “Thanks,” said the other, 


seizing the proffered somewhat 


crumpled paper bag, and 
beginning to crunch up the 
alee biscuits immediately. 


‘* Been to Morecombe 


beforo?” he asked, after On leaving the village, the girl, Margaret, walhod 


: : another short pause. swiftly over the moor, the dog trotting in front. S 
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was within a short distance of the stone-built cottage whe: 
she lived with her mother. 

Her father had been a keeper in the emplcy of Lerd 
Lynne, and he had been shot in a poaching fray. Lori 
Lynne had settled a pension on her mother, together wisi 
the use of the rough-looking, but comfortable and reony 
cottage. 

To-night she was thinking of the new minister, ard 
wondering if he had yet found his way to the villave, 
when Toby suddenly left the track and darted off to 1}. 
right, sniffing the ground and whining. She stopped and 
listened, but could hear no footsteps. She called the de: 
back; but he wag already out of sight and giving cut 
little short, excited barks. 

Margaret hesitated; she did not wish to leave tle 
track. It was late—her mother would be waiting for her. 
But Toby was a wise dog in his way, and not given tuo 
sudden outbreaks of frivolity. He might have found sone 
belated child. 

This last thought decided her. Guided by his cnn- 
tinued barking, she went to the spot where he was 
standing. 

It was a sort of hollow in the moor, much grown ovr 
with gorse bushes. Toby was at the edge looking down; 
when Margaret approached, he ceased to bark, and dived 
into the hollow. She followed him cautiously, holding 
her lantern to the ground. She perceived a huddled, 
untonscious figure of a man lying on the ground. 

At the ms Be of his dress she gave a low cry of dismay. 
It was the. hideous uniform of the great prison; the nin 
was evidently the fugitive for whom the search had becn 
made all day on the moor and which was, as she knew, 
still going on. 

She stood for a moment in doubt, what should she dc? 
Leave him there to be found presently by the wardcrs 
and taken back to his punishment, or go back to the 
willege and give information to the con les ? 

“No, Toby,” she said; ‘we will neither betray him 
nor leave him here. Keep guard, old fellow, till I cune 
back.”, She carefully retraced her steps to the triacs, 
and then hastened homewards. She found her mother, 
a dark, handsome woman of fifty, standing on the step, 


, will be a holiday for me, too— 
it I ever get there; but that seems doubtful at present !” 

The stranger peered through the darkness at Robert. 

“Indeed!” said he, in a tone of interest. ‘I wonder 
if I have ever heard of you. May I ask your name!” 

“T am called Robert Conyers; but you have never 
heard of me I am sure. My path in life is a lowly one. 
I shall never attain to celebrity, unless my mouldering 
bones are aay up some day on this endless moor. 

think the road is getting worse?” . 

“No, no; it is a little rough just here, we are crossing 
aridge. Are they expecting you down there?” 

“Yes; I am to live at Mr. Bulmer’s house. The porter 
at the station told me that the housekeeper was expecting 
me; he was to send my baggage down. It will be there 
by now—lucky baggage.” . 

“What part of East London did you say wae your 
particular vineyard?” 

“TI do not think I mentioned it; but it is St. Oswald’s 
parish. I am sure the path is worse than ever.” 

_ “Have you any matches? If so, you might strike a 
light, and look at your watch.” The stranger drew up 
and stood waiting for Robert to follow his suggestion. 

Robert, put his heavy stick under his arm, and up- 
buttoned his coat to feel for the box of vestas he carried 
in his waistcoat pocket; quick as thought, the other 
stepped back, drew the stick away from under Robert's 
arm, and dealt him a crushing blow at the back of the 
head; he saw a thousand stars, the earth seemed to give 
way under him, -he fell, and knew no more. 


Tue mists were already rising from the distant woods 
and showing like a thin blue smoke among the trees at 
four o'clock one afternoon in October, when the train 
eteamed into Morecombe Station and a solitary rma 
alighted. He was a tall, well-built, young fellow of 
clerical aspect; a green plaid thrown over his shoulder, 
a@ good-sized iene 
stick seemed to be the extent of his luggage. be 

‘A slow-paced porter advanced and asked for his ticket. 
tan upon a high 


country. The young man looked with keen appreciation 
on the variety of trees and the long, rolling moorland. 

“T gee no sign of a village,” said; ‘‘where does 
Morecombe hold its court?” oa 

“Tt hasn’t no court,” said the porter; “it isn’t a town, 
it’s just a village, and there's two ways to it, one over 
the moor and one by the road.” . 

“How far may it be over the moor?” said the young 
man. 

“‘Moor path’s about three miles and the road about 
four; but the moor’s a bit risky for strangers—if a mist 
comes down it’s easy to get lost, and maybe have to 
spend the night wan ring about—better try the road.” 

He noted the high collar and the clerical cut of the 
young man’s dark suit. 

ight you be going to the vicarage?” he ventured. 

“ Well I might, but I'm not,” answered the youn 
man, smiling. ‘‘ I've come down to take charge of ‘ Little 
Bethel ’ for a few weeks, in the absence of Mr. Bulmer.”’ 

The portcr’s face brightened. 

“Bless me, sit! be you Mr. Conyers?” said the porter, 
John Lee; ‘‘ why ever didn’t you say 60? But I was a 
aoft-head not to guess it was you. Mrs. Fall, Mr. 
Bulmer's housekeeper, she be expecting of you; and she 
told me only last night to look out for you, end give you 
directions to find the house. And I clean forgot, there’s 
so much on a man’s mind at a railway station. 

“Me and my missus, we goes to Little Bethel reg’lar,” 
went on John ; we're very fond of Mr. Bulmer; still 


Meanwhile, the minister’s housekceper, Mrs. Fall, was 
becoming very anxious about her expected guest; his bag 
had been delivered at six o'clock by the milkman, his 

er was ready laid in the parlour. The chops she had 
tilled so-carefully were angie on the stove. It was 

If-past’nine. There was ‘little doubt that Mr. Conyers 
must have lost his way on the moor. 

She went to the front door and etood on the step gazing 
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there’s nothing like a change, and you'll be very welcome, “Pw.” dated— pene into the darkness, anxiously awaiting her 
sir, to all the brethren. Like to go by the moor did you jaughter’s return. 
say? Well, it’s o straight road, and good one, with September 22nd ?—No, “Here at last,” she cried, as Margaret appeared. “I 


big stones al] the way to mark it. It’s not half-past 
four yet, eo you'll have plenty of time before dark.” 

“What about my bag? It’s too heavy to carry.” 

“Don't bother about it. I'll send it on, sir.” 

“<All right, then; T'll just follow that path I see there, 
and arrive in good time.’ 

With a smile of farewell, the young man ran down the 

Y wooden steps leading from the station to the road below, 

crossed the roadway and the stile in the low stone wall 
skirting the moor, and started on his walk. The fine air 
and the scent of the distant sea soon made him slacken his 
speed in order to enjoy the scene around him more 

roughly. His brisk pace getualy became a stroll. 
By-and-by he came to a broad shelf of rock, and sat 
down and took off his hat. 

The sun had sunk behind a bank of black clouds—a 
chil] air seemed to settle over the moor, and the mist 
thickened rapidly. Robert Conyers rose and hastened on 
shivering now, and wrapped is rug round him, plaid 
fashion. In ten minutes more it was dark, and in another 
ten Robert discovered, much to his dismay, that he had lost 
the track. 

He plodded on, trying to find the guiding stones which 
marked the track. But the mist became s0 dense and 
confusing, and the darkness fell so quickly, that after an 
hour by this watch, which he consulted by the aid of a wax 
match, he was beginning to feel quite fagged out and dis- 
couraged, when all at once he fancied he saw a form 
approaching at right angles through the darkness of the 
night. 

\ ope revived, here might be help, or if not—if it were 
only another wayfarer—it would be something to have a 
companion in misfortune. , 

« Hullo!” he called, ‘‘anyone there?” 

The dark outline stopped, but did not roply. It 

* seemed to bo listening. 

“Hullo there!” cried Robert again; “are you lost 
like myself? Do you hear me, friend?” 

“Yos, I hear you, friend or foc whichever you may 
be,” anvwered a deep voice out of the fog; “are you 
alone!” 

“Too much 80,” responded Robert, with a laugh, 
“come this way; I am awfully pleased to meet eantene 
J -was fool enough to sit down and fall a-dreaming 
jastead of getting on my road to the village, and_then 
the mist came down, a the next ving x w I had 
lost the track, and have been wanderi re for ages.” 

The misty form drew nearer, and Tobert ‘was able to 
make out the shape of a man about his own height. 

“T think I know the way to Morecombe,” the stranger 

“said. “ Will you trust to my guidance?” 

“T am only too glad to have a guide.” 

They walked on in silence for short time, tho un- 
known leading. . 

“You don’t happen to have a sandwich about you, or 
anything eatable!” asked the latter presently. 


29th ?—No. began, to fear something had happened; where's the 


October 6th ?—YES. 
“WAIT AND SEE.” 


“Hush, mother, there’s a man down there; unconscions, 
but not dead, I think. He is in a hollow just over the 
first sope of the moor; Toby is guarding him till we go 
back. me and help me to fetch him up.” 

“What kind of man?” asked her mother, stepping 
back into the cottage and taking down from the back cf 
the door a large sun-bonnet and a checked shawl, and 
putting them on. 

Margaret hesitated a moment. 

“Mother, dear,” she whispered, ‘‘ it’s the prisoner, tle 
one they have been after all day, and he’s so young, por 
fellow. I don’t want to leave him there to be taken.” 

“We'll go and find out first if he’s alive; we can 
settle then what to do with him. Leave the door cpci, 
and bring the big old horse rug; we shall not be able to 
carry him without.” 

The two women soon found their way to the spot where 
Toby sat patiently watching the prisoner and the cup. 
They dragged him out of the hollow and then spread t!.> 
strong rug on the ground, and lifted him on to it. The 
mother took the two corners at the feet, the girl the t« 
at the head; and thus, hammock fashion, with much 
labour—he was a dead weight, and strained ther 
strength to the uttermost—they managed to carry him to 
the cottage. . 

For more than an hour they used every means to 
restore consciousness; the elder woman drew off the 
repulsive garments soaked with damp, and rolled him up 
in warm blankets. They chafed and rubbed the cold 
limbs and were at last rewarded by signs of returniis 
animation. He opened his eyes, gazed vacantly around, 
and then immediately closed them again. 

In a few minutes Ly began to breathe regularly, but 
without again opening his eyes. cote od 

“There’s a big bruise on his head at one side,” said 
the mother; ‘‘that’s what will make him a bit daft tr 
a time, and a swelling at the neck; he will be all right 
soon. We will put him in your room, Madge, at the 
back, you can sleep with me above.” ~ — 

as What pretty fair," said Madge, ‘‘he does not io 
like a convict, mother, I thought their hair wae always 
cropped.” F 
ta it is; maybe this one was near the end of b:s 
time, and they let it grow.” 

“You won't betray him, mother?” , 

“Nay, poor lad,” she answered; “we may not be alne 
to hide him, but we'll try.” . ~— 

They carried him to the little, iow white bed in the 
neat room at the back, usually occupied by Margen 
They had only one upper room, approached by a kind . 
ladder with broad steps, up which it would net '¢ 
possible to carry the helpless man. oii 

Then they arranged everything, and agreed to _ 
turns at watching their patient. Mrs. Elder collected the 
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up the dark road, A young girl, tall and graceful, 
followed by a sturdy terrier, came from the direction of 
the village and stopped to speak. 

“Has not the minister arrived yet?” she inquired. 

“ Yes and no,” answered Mrs. Fall; ‘‘his things have 
come by the four o'clock train, and Harry Briggs says that 
the minister came and set off to walk over the moor. I am 
fearing he has lost his way.” 

“Likely enough,” said the girl. ‘‘I am just going 
home. here are lots of people on the moor, you know, 
@ prisoner has escaped, and they are hunting iin down, 
poor fellow; perhaps the new minister will fall in with 
some of them, they will guide him to the village. 
Good-night, I must not linger, mother will be anxious.’ 

“G mie, Margaret; I expect you could find your 
way blindfold all over the moors.” 

“Pretty nearly,” laughed the girl, as she went on her 
way, with quick, light steps. rs. Fall shut the door 
and went in. After an anxious half-hour there came a 
loud knock at the door. She ran to open it; a tall figure 
wrapped in a large plaid stood before her. 

“Ys this Mr. Bulmer’s? I am Robert Conyers.” 

“Lor, sir, come in; I’ve been that uneasy—your things 
have come hours ago; I was just thinking of sending out 
a search Lyk 

The man followed her into the parlour, 

“You shall have your supper in half a minute, sir,” 
said Mrs. Fall, and she went to the kitchen and made some 
fragrant coffee, and dished up the overdone chops and 

toes. Placing them before her visitor, she retired, 
end the starving man attacked them as only one who has 
been foodless on the moors for twelve hours can. 

In half an hour he had eaten all the chops and made a 
goodly inroad on the loaf; he leaned back in his chair with 
a sigh of content. 

“JT must stop now; I suppose I cannot ask for whisky? 
Never mind, I feel a new man, now. I wonder how I 
look, and what I shall look like in the morning.” 

He rose and regarded his reflection in the glass over 
the mantelshelf. Long and earnestly he studied his 


appearance. : 

“It’s a lucky thing the had not cut my hair after the 
ip ee hogs When I’ve bad a decent shave I 
shall passable I hope. My hands are the worst; I 
must wear gloves.” — 

He sat down again and dozed in the warmth of the 
fire till Mrs. Fall came in to remove the tray. 

The supper duly praised, he expressed a Tesire to go to 
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ogly brown and grey garments, and made them into a 
pundle, which she. took up to her room and carefully hid 
between the sloping roof of the upper room and the 
rafters under the thatch. . . . 

During the whole of the next day, which was Saturday, 

eat excitement prevailed in the village. _ ; 

No news wae heard of the escaped convict; the police 
were searching the moor, all the high-roads and railway 
stations were watched; but, so far, not a clue as to his 
whereabouts had been found. ; 

The Rev. Robert Conyers did not go out all day. 
He gxcused himsclf by saying that he wished to be 
alone to think out his sermon. Mrs. Fall took him 
cup of coffee after his simple, but wholesome, mid-day 
meal, and carefully closed the door behind her, leaving 
him to his studies. . . 

She would have been rather surprised if she had seen 
him set about his work. He first drew the holland btind 
to the very bottom of the window, then looked through 
Mr. Bulmer’s bookshelves until he found a guide to the 
county, with maps, which he spread out on the table and 
began to study attentively. Half an hour's careful 
perusal did not seem to please him, he pushed the book 


vay with a sigh, . 
me There's no ay out to-day,” he muttered to himself; 
“it would be too great a risk; there's nothing for it but 
to stay and face the ‘brethren,’ and wait till the first 
hue and cry is over. It’s strange they have not tound 
him; is he dead, I wonder? If so, there is only one way 
for me; but I will make a good struggle first. Now for 
the sermon, It wil] not be the first time the gift of 
speech has served me well.” 

* * e ° e 

On Sunday morning the “ Little Bethel” was pac ked to 
the door. Everyone was anxious to hear the new 
minister. Everyone's nerves were @ little strained. with 
the excitement of the two events of the week; the escape 
of the convict, and the arrival of the fresh minister. 

A thrill ran through the congregation of the chapel, as 
the door at the back of the rostrum opened, and the new 
minister stepped into sight. | . ; 

Their sympathies were with him, they felt that it was 

a trying moment for him to appear thus, ag it were, 
before the bar of their judgment. He was dressed in the 
orthodox fashion, according to their notions, with high 
collar and black frock coat; they noticed that he wore 
loves. 
. One man sitting in the last row of pews under the 
shadow of the gallery, half rose to his feet as the new 
minister faced the people, then sat down with a gasp, 
staring, a look of the greatest amazement on his shrewd 
face. 

“Well I’m blowed!" he breathed to himself, ‘this is 
a rum go.” . 

The minister gave out the first hymn; the harmonium 
began and the people sang, loudly and heartily—after the 
manner of such gatherings. The hymn finished, the 
minister proceeded decorously with the service, and then 
came his sermon, 

Few of those present in the little chapel that morning 
ever forgot it. Years after, when they told the 
tale of that memorable day, they could recall to mind, 
not only the words, but the accent and gesture of the 
man, 

He spoke as one pleading his own cause, earnestly, 
passionately. The almost dramatic intensity of his 
aspect held his audience spell-bound, hanging on his 
words, hardly knowing if they were pleased, or rather 
shocked at feeling an emotion so different from the calm 
somnolence which settled on them during the gentle 
exhortations of worthy Mr. Bulmer. 

A sigh, almost of relief, came from most lips as he sat 
down, and Deacon Wells gave out the parting hymn. 
The man in the back row once more ejaculated under 
his breath, "Well, I am_ blowed!" and taking his 
cap he slipped out unobserved. 

e « e ° ° 

John Lee left the chapel and walked across the moor 
till he came to a broad piece of rock, sheltered by a pile 
of bracken. Here he sat down, took out his short pipe, 
filled it, and settled himself to solve a problem. 

He was a shrewd man, but slow of thounts and he was 
thoroughly puzzled. As he sat there thinking and slowly 
puffing his pipe, the graceful figure of Margaret Elder 
appeared, coming along the path he himself had just 
trodden. - 

John Lee touched his cap ag she approached him. 
his, Moming missy,” said he, “what do you think of 

im?” 

“Think of who!” asked the girl, nervously. 

“Why, the new minister; a bit odd, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes—no—I don’t know,” she returned, rather 
vaguely; “it is early yet to pass an o inion.” 

“That’s as maybe,’ said John, “ you may think so. 
For my part I—— Hallo! here’s our warders again, still 
looking for their lost lamb.” 

Margaret turned quickly, and saw two men in dark blue 
ian approaching the place where she was talking to 

n 

“T must be going on,” she said, ‘mother will be wait- 
ing dinner for me.” With a faint smile which inoluded all 
the men, she hurried past them on her homeward way. 

‘ “Well, mates,” said John Lee, addressing the warders ; 
any better luck?” 

The elder man, who was grey-haired, with a hard- 
featured but not unpleasant face, put his hand into his 
coat pocket, and pulled cut a torn cap, the hideous cap 
of a convict. 

‘* Aye,” said he, ‘we've found this.” 

Oh, and that ain't much, is it?” answered John Lee, 
regarding the trophy somewhat contemptuously. 

Wait a bit,” said the other, ‘‘where do you think I 
found it? By Mrs. Elder’s cottage. Their dog was worry- 
ing something, and I thought it looked queer, so I called 
him and took if from him; he knows me, sd he did not 
bark nor make a noise. We went round the back of the 
house and looked about. We have reason to think they 

ve someone hidden; we are just going to the village 
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now to fetch Murley, the constable, and then at dusk 
we are going to search her cottage.” 
Why wait?” asked John, “why not go now?” 

The men looked at each other. 

‘We've known Margaret Elder many a year, and 
would be sorry to get her into trouble; so we thought 
we would wait till dusk, and then go tu her reasonable 
like, and if our man is there, we'll take him without any 
fuss, and say nothing about Margaret.’ 

John took his pipe out of his mouti and emptied it by 
tapping it on his thick beot sole. 

.“ Hold cn a bit, warder,” he said, with the quiet im- 
portance of ome who possesses the key to a difficult 
position. ‘1 have something to tell you that will 
astonish you. Let us all go down to Margaret's house 
together.” 

® 


as ° 


_ It was nearly dark, and Margaret and her mother had 
ese, Put away the teacups and tidied up the hearth. 
heir patient was apparently still slecping; he had 
awakened for a few minutes early in the afternoon, but 
after drinking a Pa of milk which Mrs, Elder had in 
readiness, be bad fallen asleep again almost at once. 

The two women were restless and nervous, they spoke 
to each other in subdued tones. «Suddenly a loud krock 
at the door made Margaret start in terror. 

“ Do not open, mother,” she breathed in a low, intense 
whisper. ‘I feel it is the police, do not go.” 

“LT must,” said her mother, ‘they'll make us; be calm, 
dear, try not to look afraid.” 

She went to tho door and drew the bolts. Three 
warders, Murley, the constable, and John Lee were 
grouped on the doorstep. 

“‘Good-evening, Mrs. Elder,” said the chief warder, 
leading the way straight into the room, the others follow- 
ing; ‘‘sorry to disturb you, but we think you have a 
visitor whom we must eee.” 

Margaret slipped to the door leading to the inner room 
and stood with her back to it, her face white and set. 
Her mother regarded the men calmly. 

“And what can you want with any visitors of mine?” 
she demanded. ‘And how dare you walk unbidden into 
my house?” 

“Now, Margaret woman,” said the warder persuasively, 
“‘be reasonable. We are old friends; we have an idea 
that someone is hiding here.” 

He approached the door where Margaret stood. 

“Let me pass, lassie,” said he. 

“Never,” she cricd passionately; “ you shall not enter, 
it is my room. Is not a gitl’s room sacred? ” 

“Will you swear that the room is empty?” demanded 
the other warder. 

“Yes,” she cried wildly, ‘‘ 1 will swear—" 

But the door behind her opened, and a strange figure 
faced the little company in the kitchen. A figure draped 
from head to foot in a many-coloured, wadded, patch- 
work quilt, showing above it a pale face and brown curly 
hair, very much rumpled. 

“Let me come out, dear,” he said, gently putting 
Margaret to one side, as she quickly faced round; ‘I do 
not think I am the bg ie these gentlemen expect to see." 

The men regarded him with surprise and amusement. 
John Lee was the first to speak. 

“There, now,” said he, ‘that be the minister as come 
t’other day.” 

““The minister!” repeated Margaret. ‘‘ But how can 
that be? The clothes, the moor, what do you mean?” 

“This is not our prisoner, certainly,” said the warder; 
“*but I must ask you, sir, to explain how you came to 
be wearing his clothes, as we gather you were doing.” 

And then Robert explained. 


* 4 ° e * 

The evening service at Little Bethel was crowded. The 
impression made by the new minister in the morning 
attracted a large congregation. The dark, stern-faced 
man with the strange eyes, so unlike the usual type of 
minister, once more occupied the pulpit. He had uttered 
a short prayer and given out the hymn, and again stood 
facing the people with his hand on the Book, about to 
announce the text. 

Suddenly some noise was heard outside; voices and a 
slight commotion. 

he door opened, several people entered quickly and 
noisily. The people in the chapel were seated with their 
backs to the door, and some of them rose to protest 
against the intrusion. But the preacicr, in the high 
pal, saw the newcomers and his face set like marble. 

e saw a young fellow dressed in ill-fitting clothes, 
evidently not his own, very pale but with very bright 
eyes, followed by an elderly woman, a poe girl, a 
railway porter, and four others, whom he knew only too 
well; the warders and the constable. 

The man in the pulpit regarded his foes in turn, his 
eyes were now wild and despairing. 

““T did not mean to kill you,” he cried, fixing his gaze 
on Robert Conyers; he had not seen his face before, but 
his instinct told him who it was. ‘It was my only 
chance—I was desperate.” 

The people in the chapel stood amazed, silent, not know- 
ing what to think of this strange scene; only half com- 
prehending what was neppening. 

“Tam sorry for you,” said Robert, looking up at the 
man, standing where he himself should have been; ‘'] 
would have saved you if I could.” 

“The game's up all the same, No. 105,” said the chief 
warder; “will you come down to us, or Must we come 
and fetch you?” 

The constable drew a pair of jingling handcuffs from his 

ket. The man in the pulpit also slippéd his hand into 

is pocket. His face grew even paler and more resolute. 

““T will do neither,” he said, ‘‘I appeal to Cwsar.” 

He raised his to his head; Robert sprang 
forward, in two bounds he leaped up the steps of the 

ulpit, closely followed by Margaret. They were ton 
late; a:shot rang out, and the man fell on the little 
platform, screened from the sight of the people by the 
panels of the pulpit. 

The tiny model pistol, sent to Mr. Bulmer by his sailor 
son, was a mere toy; but it had done its work well. 

Convict 105 was gone to the judgment of a higher court. 


“* Yes, my friend, this is the only sport left toa fat fellow 
like me. And to think I was once a champion runner!” 

* Well, take Antipon, old chap. It reduced me a couple 
of stone, Grand stuff, I can assure you.” 


Remove the Cause of Your 
Excessive Stoutness. 


Recover an Irreproachable Figure, Youthful Looks, and 
Perfect Health and Strength. 


“It’s all very well to say ‘remove the cause of your 
excessive stoutness ’"—how am I to do it?” That is 
doubtless what many an impatient stout reader will 
fretfully ask, remembering past experiences and 
innumerable failures. It is, alas! those fatal failures 
that make hardened sceptics, who are loth to accept the 
most conclusive proofs that obesity can be cured—and 
cured permanently. 

Doubting reader, it is infinitely easier and simpler to 
remove the cause of obesity thun it is to remove the 
cause of gout—uric acid in the blood and tissues—or the 
causes of innumerable other diseases. Ard the process 
is pleasant and quite harmless, and leaves you physicall 
stronger, and mentally more alert and “ fit” for wor 
and vlaaeuné than ever you were before, not to speak of 
the graceful, slender, and well-knit figure which is the 
welcome result of the famous Antipon treatment when 
consistently followed. 

Antipon bas become a very familiar name throughout 
the whole civilised world. Men and women in every 
country have written gratefully to acknowledge the 

rmanent benefits they have received from Auntipon, 

oth as a reducer of weight and figure to normal 
proportions, and a tonic of the greatest value. 

henever one sees a person who is painfully over- 

stout one feels inclined to whisper discreetly *' Antipon ! 
Why don’t you take Antipon?” At any rate, those 
fortunate persons who, at one time enormously stout, 
have recovered slenderness and good health after a 
course of Antipon have the inclination to spread its 
fame everywhere they go. It is, indeed, through such 
personal recommendations from friend to friend that 
the sterling merits of Antipon have become universally 
recognised. Antipon is matchless for rapid weight- 
reduction in obesity in all its stages and conditions. 
More than that, it holds a place all its own as a Jasting 
cure for the disease, inasmuch as it roots out the stub- 
born or chronic tendency to make fat in abnormal 
quantity and to retain enormous accumulations of it 
both subcutaneously and internally, thereby destroyin 

both beauty and health. Antipon relieves the vita 
organs of this stifling, fatty matter, and 1emoves all 
excess of subcutaneous fat wherever the unprepossessing 
and flabby growth occurs. 

There is no need to put up with any hardships in the 
way of dietary restrictions, etc. Antipon, wholesome 
food in plenty, fresh air, and gentle exercise are all-suffi- 
cient to make a new being of you—slim, active. strong- 
limbed, steady of nerve, and full of energy. The old- 
time methods of reducing fat by half-starving the 
unfortunate subject, and poisoning him (or her) with 
mineral and other objectionable drugs are (for some still 
survive in specious modern disguises) worse than the 
disease of obesity itself. Avoid all such perilous pro- 
cesses, and remove the cause of excessive stouiness by 
taking Antipon. There is a decrease varying between 
Soz. and 3lb. within the first twenty-four hours. Antipon 
is purely vegetable in its ingredients, and extremely 
pleasant and refreshing. 

Antipon is sold in bottles. price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. by 
Chemists, Stores, etc.; or may hrd(on remittmg 
amount) carriage paid, privately packed\ direct from tho 
Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


ae, ni----+- -"-- free libraries; Sir Ernest Cassel recently gav>3 away $200,000, If you seni ninepense to the 
Fresh Air Fund it will be just as meritorious. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 15, 1910. 


MORE SUITABLE. 
Tse old gentleman showed a 


KNEW HIS SEX. 
Tue great detective climbed 


through the kitchen window, good deal of displeasure. 
followed by his faithful ally. : “Jt seems to me,” he ex: 
“Ah,” he exclaimed, surveying the surroundings, “I A SECOND D ANIEL. claimed testily, ‘rather presumptuous for a youth in 
find that his wife is away!” Mrs. Smith (heating # great noise in the children’s room | YoVE position to ask for my daughter's hand! Can you 
ages Low ite +e she been away ?” asked his ally-| the other day, went up to see what was the matter): advance any good reason why I should give ‘my 
y thi rf Lao a bes wa, 66 : - | consent ?” 
“ And how on cath ace you able to tell that ?” ee pF ghe: said “ whatever sal fis | Certainly, sir!” mptly replied the suitor. 


ii . 

My dear fellow, by the unwashed dishes and cups and| ~ 4##Je +4. tt . grandpa “ What?” the old man. 

_ saucers. There are ninet: of each in all, which shows that | looked os rs the pact he a an hour peepee they “T am comparatively modest and economical in my 

he has used three a day for thirty days, and left them for| get a little angrier I'm going to play going into the personal expenditure,” replied the suitor, “and I think, 
her to wash when she comes home—same as we all do. | jion’s cage.” sir, that, altogether, you will find me less costly to maintain 
Simplest thing in the world, my dear fellow—simplest >= 0c than almost any other son-in-law you could select.” 


in the world !” sp eens “Ig your husband even-tempered ?” , oo 
: : “ Yea,” answered Mrs. Wurryd, “he’s even-tempered Mr. Justintroduced : “* Who is that awfully plain man 
_Arlist : “T am really flattered to see you like my | enough. He's just about as irritable one day as another.” | over there in the corner, Mrs. Hobson ?” 
ge and Me such a good price for it. But it’s not >—>0c< Mrs. Hobson: “‘ That is Mr. Hobson.” 
uite finished.” E . i i ‘Mr. J.: “Ab, how true it is that the plainest 
Motoriat: “Tt doesn't matter. I just — gare (aged five) : I wish I had a little ieee ys xp tha protien’ wives.” plainest mea 


canvas to repair burst cover.” Mamma : “ Why do you wish that, dear?” >So 
soos Johnny : “Cause I'metired of teasin’ the cat. Police Sergeant (to old friond he has not seen for years) 
Well: “Isn't she a peculiar girl? She wouldn't look Ook “Yes, my boy, you used to say I was lazy. But look at 
at him when he was rich, but now, after be has lost all GETTING THEIR OWN BACK. these stripes. i didn’t get those by sitting before the 
his money, she accepts him.” = fire.” 


re. 

2. Candid Friend: “I know you didn’t sect 
them for that, or you’d have been a zebra by 

now.” i 


o>—_0Cc 
oS Mosher: “My other little girl is very 
frail, but I’ve taken precautions to havo 


Belle : ‘* Well, you know how crazy every 
woman is to get anything that’s reduced.” 
SoC 
Gladys : “Oh, no, Marion's not engaged 
now. She broke it off last week.” 
Lilian : “ What for?” 


Gladys : “ Beca' h t hb baby grow up into a big, buxom girl.” 
iocteg oe tS ee ee ee 4 Visitor: “ Todeed ! And what have you 
lone?” 


Lilian : “ Nonsense!” 
Gladys: “ Yes, but he headed it ‘ Lines 
on Marion’s Face.’ ”’ 


Yolo 
AT MIDNIGHT DARK. 


“ T suatt never forget,” said Higgins, “ my 
one and only ghostly experience. Th 
arrived late at a country house, and I 
hadn't been long in bed when I was aroused 
by a stealthy sound, as of someone moving 
in the room. Soft footsteps came slowly to 
my bedside. My heart stood still. 

* But worse was to come. 

“The thing drew nearer. 

“J felt something softly moving over me, 
patting, smoothing, now here, now there. 

“T dared not move. 

“ At last, to my infinite relief, the steps 
retired as stealthily as they came. 

“In the morning, my pale looks excited 
inquiry. I told my ‘experiences. My host, 
struggling between concern and laughter, 
remarked : : 

“Oh, that’s only our butler! He walks 
a ha sleep, and thinks he’s laying the 
c { a9 : 


Mother: “I've had her christened 
* Fairy.’ ” 
>—_OC< 


SUCH IS SALESMANSHIP. 


“Tp makes you look small,” said the 
saleslady to the elephantine woman, who 
was trying on a hat. 

Sold ! 

“Jt makes you look plump,” she said to 
the cold, attenuated damsel. 

Sold ! 

“Tt makes you look young,” she sail to 
the fair, fat, and forty lady. 

Sold ! 

“Tt makes you look older,” she said to 
the slate-and-sums miss. 

Sold ! 

ae It makes eh look short,” she said to 
the lamp- lady. 

Sold ! os 

“Tt brings out your colour,” she said to 
the feminine ghost. 

Sold! 

And, of course, all the hats were exactly 
alike. 

>_—_OC 

Magistrate: “ Why did you strike the 
telegraph operator ?’ 

Prisoner : “ It wuz like this, yer Honour ; 
I gave him a message to send to me gal. ai 
the feller started to read it. Then I went 


_—_0Ce 


Mr. Tymid : “I asked your father for his 
consent over the telephone.” 

Miss Chance : “ What did he say ?” 

Mr. Tymid: “He said, * I don’t know 


who you are, but you can take her.” ” for him.” 
>See Stranger” Well, bors, and how did the eume £0 to-day 7" >COC 
. : “ What we want isa night So rmagr: What have you got in that bundle ? ” - Counsel (to the jury): “The principal 
man that'll watch, alert and ready for Bors: “The Referee.” fault of the prisoner has been his unfortunate 
the slightest noise or indications of burglars, characteristic of putting faith in thieves and 
somebody ‘vho can sleep with one eye and . scoundrels of the basest description. I have 
noth ears open, and is not afraid to tackle anything. A BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT, no more A say. The ans ee man in the dock, gentle- 
“ isgusted i?” men of the jury, puts implicit faith in you 1” 
Applicant : “I see, sir. T'll send my wife round.” “ yal g dea wan i, De all Dice a liar. And ee Sesuk 
OC the man that was called a liar said the other man would . : ‘ : 
Husband : “ After all, civilisation has its drawbacks. | have to apologise or there would be a fight.”. . Trans streaming down his cheeks, and with a pained 
in the savage state seldom get ill.” “And why should that make you look so sad?” action, little Lawrence ran into his father’s study. | 
ife (sweetly): “I wonder if that’s the reason you| “The other man apologised.” a he gurgled, “ha-has the master any right to 
are 80 healthy ?” p-punish me for what I haven't done ?” ; 
>_0c a S0St: ‘ saa ae = a pal ae O replind 
Grocer : “ Good qnorning, Mr. Popple. Ho those | papa. “‘ But surely he would never io such a thing * 
A FULL ACCOUNT. eggs I sent you?” — id icin . Yes, he would, and he did ! ” roared Lawrence. * !* 


Tue old lady had lost her cloak-room receipt for her 56 tnt 
trunk, and the station officials said that ahs must Mg a oe thank you. They are gaining strength 
— the contents and satisfy them that it belonged / ii Soc 
to her. 
& Well, now,” she began, “on top of everything you'll Examiner : “ Well, my good boy, can you tell me what 
find a red woollen shirt that I was taking to my TPeother vowels are?” 
iam.” First Boy : “ Vowls, zur? Ess, of course I can.” 
“ What else?” Examiner : “ Tell me, then, what are vowels ?” 
“Then you come to three new sheets for aunt Mary, First Boy (grinning at the simplicity of the question) : 
with a new pt ay it Sarah ‘Then there's «| “Vowls, zur? Why, vowls be chickens.” 
calico dress for aunt Mary's oldest girl, and a cap for ~S0ce+ 
Sarah’s oldest boy. Then you come to m clothes.” 2 
“T think the trunk must be yours,” said the attendant. IN REMEMBRANCE. 
“ Well, there's & black skirt and an alpaca dress, Then| A WEALTHY gentleman, whose tastefully-laid-out grounds 
Nl find—— were often visited by the public, had an old gardener 


pu-punished me because I hadn’t do-done my lessons! . 
>__OC 
A SUBTLE REMINDER. 


A vitiaoe cricket match was in course of progress. The 
fielding side were for the time 4 man short, and a farm 
labourer was pressed into service. A ball was hit in the 
substitute’s direction, and to the surprise of the spectators 
in general, and of himself in particular, he made the catch. 

e scape g day he anxiously scanned the local pape! 
for a record of his feat, and was greatly disappointed to 
find it reported as ‘“ caught sub.” : 

“ What's this ’ere, ‘ caught sub’ ?”” he asked a friend. 

“Why, doan’t thee know, Bill ? That means ’twore % 
accident,” was the reply. 


“You can have the trunk, ma’am.” who was in the habit of sho parties i i . 
“ ’ . r wing round the grounds. ng hy 
Then you iT] iL a jar of raspberry jam, a bottle of At ‘such times he would in a hurried, sabbting ae ed ie eae pa Pee —_ Se 
aca aig and some as explain the names of the flowers to the visitors. “ deer sur,—You say in yore paper as ‘ow I cort min 
a away, ma’am—it's your trunk. en nearing the exit gate he would, however, suddenly | out in last satterday’s a atch by accident i mite summons 


* Yes, it’s my trunk, but I'd like to tell you that there | pause and draw special attention to a pretty cluster of 


* 5 4 ig “4. * 1 Id Yappen 
are two pairs of shoes, three pairs of stockings, my last | modest posies, and then, ina very significant tone of voice, pon Se We, Ont em a oor oad wi i 


to get a clump on the nose one of thees odd days, you ll 


year’s bonnet, an extra blouse, and —— exclaim : ; a afisk : "be 
: : know it ll W d t, and it won't be 1 
But the porter had flown. “These, ladies and gentlemen, are forget-me-nots," | sub ion ial 


You really must give up something, 99 when you have given ao laughing at th 
ig 1 feel in the 
humour to send along that ninepence to! the F.A.F, te ‘o yeas ckie ite aia 


ee eee 
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—_—_—_—_— 
OUR SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN (continued.) 


Is It True? 


YARRA III III 

“ Jm, Jim,” Ginevra whispered, “‘ what does it mean, why 
have you left me to make myself so utterly wretched ? I couldn't 
understand it, dearest—w hy—after what you had said at the 
Northbys’ ball (that there was only one thing to be done, and 
that was to run away and get married), why—afterwards— 
you never came near me, you never wrote, you never gave @ 
sign that you cared for me. I’ve waited and waited, so 
patiently, Jim, until—until—I—I heard something, some- 
thing that I couldn’t, that I wouldn’t, believe—and yet— 
that made me very unhappy. Jim, can you guess what it 
was?” 

Her golden head drooped, he could feel her clasp upon his 
arm tighten. Hie worn face took on an expression of misery, 
dumb and inarticulate. 

“| didn’t believe it, dearest,” Ginevra repeated ; she did not 
look up at him, her.words came with a faint quiver, as of tears 
withheld behind them ; ‘‘ how could I? But it haunted me 
—Icouldn’t put it out of my mind. Can—can you gucss what 
it was?” 

Jim moved uneasily. Ginevra looked up. Something in 
the ect lips, in the eyes that would fain not have met hers, 
made her heart grow cold. She rose, and stood looking down 
upon him. 

me Jim—do you know what it was—that—that I heard ?” 

His head sank. Nervously his strong fingers played with 
the drapery of the chair, the gold and purple stuff was ruth- 
lessly twisted. Ginevra repeated her question, and this time 
there were no tears in her misery-filled voice, anger edged it, 
robbed it of its sweetness. 

“ Jim—why don’t you answer me? Do you know what it 
was I heard? It was that you were going to marry another 
woman. Jim—Jim—look at mc—answer me, what does it 
mean?” 

Still he was silent. Of what use words, he felt, but Ginevra 
would have them ; again she laid her hand upon his arm, and 
beneath her touch he winced and drew back. 

“Jim!” the name held the whole gamut of astonishment, 
of hurt indignation, of which she was capable. ‘* What is it, 
what has happened ? I—I can’t understand you. Have you 
changcd—but I can’t believe that you have. It would be so 
unlike you—so utterly different from what I know you are. 
Jim—I—I've been so horribly unhappy, I’ve missed you so. 
don’t think that you realise what this dreadful time has been 
to me, when I’ve neither heard of you nor seen you. You 
don’t know what you are to me, Jim, just—just my life itsclf. 
Oh, my dear, my dear, you must love me still—for—for you— 
you are my world—my everything.” 

Thus Ginevra—up to now reserved, a little chary of expres- 
sion even to those she held dearest, a little proud perhaps, 
and not desirous that even her beloved should know how 
ped pg she was his. But all that was altered with the 
terror of this mysterious and dread change that had come over 
her lover. Ginevra showed herself as she really was—very 
womanly in her power of adoration of the one man who was 
chosen from all others to be her mate. 

She turned away as Jim rose to his feet, sho who wept so 
rarcly was blinded now by tears. 

“ Ginevra —Forrest’s voice was dull and lifeless, he 
spoke as one in whom hope is dead ; “ I—I’m very sorry—I— 
I thought that—that your father—would bave—would have 
told you——” 

He stopped short ; Ginevra turned upon him, anger dried 
the tears upon her cheeks. 
eat What was there that papa could tell me ?” she demanded. 

If there was anythin, to tell—I could have heard it from 
you. Jim—I can’t un erstand you. What has happened ?” 

She spoke piteously, as a child might k who is be- 
wildered by a sudden change towards it on the part of one it 
has hitherto trusted. Jim Forrest thought for one hideous 
moment of that ball at Moor Castle, of what then he had 
learned from Sir Alan, what Ginevra must never know. 
Better that she should believe anything and everything 
rather than that blackness should fall upon her life. 

“Your father has forbidden us to marry,” he said 
Mespeatelys and—and, Ginevra, we've got to obey him.” 

y? 

Only the one word, but it expressed Ginevra’s hot anger ; 
and Jim, his teeth coming down savagely upon his under lip, 
swore inwardly at himself for the rile that he had to play. 
She would despise him pc and small wonder ; and te 
must only be thankful if she came to hate him—for her sake 
he could wish her nothing else. 

Your father won’t give his consent, so—so we can’t 
marry,” he repeated ; “ he—he won’t hear of our marriage, 
Ginevra.” 

Ginevra walked over to the window and looked out upon the 
sea, her back to Jim Forrest, for she was too astounded, and 
too angry, to trust herself to speak. She could not under- 
stand it, she could not make out what point of view her lover 

ad adopted. At the Northby ball he had persuaded her 
that a runaway match was the solution ot the difficulty, and 
she, because ee considered that her fathcr was unreasonable 
in his refusal, . Now—Jim spoke as though Sir Alan's 
attitude formed an insuperable barrier. Ginevra, her breath 


Boys and Girls, how are you going to help the slum 
7 . ‘and send the money to the F.A.F.? 
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catching in her throat as she choked back a sob, realised that 
he = not want to marry her. That was the bare and bitter 
truth. 

It was a little time before she could so command herself as 
to look at Jim and speak to him again. 

He had stood in silence, with a depressed and wretched 
bearing ; his eyes as they met Ginevra’s pleaded for mercy, 
but she had none to give him. 

“ Are you going to be marricd ?” she asked clearly. Jim 
bowed his head in assent. Ginevra grew a little paler; she 
knew, as she received his answer, that it was not what she had 


expected. 

** And—to Miss Larolla ?” 

Jim moistened his dry lips. A feeling of the gross injustice 
of the world came to him. He had done no wrong, yet he was 
forced to suffer horribly. Again Ginevra repeated her 
question and Jim was forced to answer it. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘ to Miss Larolla!” 

Ginevra sat down rather suddenly in the chair that she had 
occupied when Forrest had come in. From the table beside it 
she took up her book. 

“Lm afraid I’ve been keeping you,” she said. ‘ Please 
a ee me. I won’t detain you any longer.” 

conventional reply was in Jim Forrest’s mind, but he did 
not give utterance toit. He looked at Ginevra, at the outline 
of her well-shaped head as it bent over the book, at the shadow 
of lashes like a bird’s wing on the smooth cheeks. Her throat, 
that in its graceful lines Dyas Larolla had often commended, 
rose untrammelled from the low collar of her soft white gown. 
To the eyes of her miscrable lover never had she seemed more 
utterly lovely and desirable. Ginevra was unconscious of 
that passionate, hopeless scrutiny. As though they were 
glued to it, she kept her eyes upon the printed page of which 
she could not read a word. She heard a movement—Jim 
Forrest was quitting her—going out of her life for ever, and 
then—then—the book she held was snatched from her, hurled 
to the floor, and she found herself in Forrest’s arms, she felt 
his kisses on her lips, and she heard brokenly her own name, 
the name that in the days when they had been children 
together he had given her, that none other had ever used. 

‘Ginny, Ginny, oh, my Ginny—mine—you'll always be— 
you eet At of everything.” 

She struggl faintly to free herself, but she knew that in 
her heart she was relicved of a burden that had nearly broken 
it. Whatever might come now, she would know one thing, 
and from it she would take comfort. Jim loved her. What- 
ever had changed, his love was the same. 

But, though she tried to tell him that if only he cared for 
her that nothing else mattered, he did not answer. He poly 
held her to him for one instant, as a man will hold that whic 
is all in all to him, and then he put her from him. 

“You mustn’t be angry,” he said hoarsely. ‘Ginny, I 
couldn't leave you letting you think what was not true. 
ought to—but {couldn't ! Oh, my dcar, I’m a poor hand at 
playing the martyr. I hate it all so—and—and to know 
that you'll have to suffer too. That's the worst of it, Ginny 
—it’s got to be. My dear—my dear—good-bye.” 

Ho went, and Ginevra was alone—alone with a mystery 
that she must, she felt, solve, now that she knew that Jim 
loved her, that he had not altered one jot. 

He loved her—and yet he was going to marry Rhoda 
Larolla ! 

That evening Ginevra telegraphed to her father that sho 
could not remain on at Trefoy, that she desired to return the 
following day with Rose. To remain under the same roof with 
Jim Forrest was a feat of endurance, of courage, beyond her. 

When Jim Forrest left Miss Dalbiac’s sitting-room he found 
Rhoda awaiting him in the corridor. She wore a blue serge 
frock, and her small hat was trimmed with a swathed mass of 
purple chiffon, but she contrived to give such ordinary gar- 
ments an Oriental and striking appearance. She camo 
towards Forrest with her matchless, undulating grace. 

““T thought you were never coming,” she said ; ** I’ve been 
here ever so long. I left uncle and Mr. Hardy ; I knew where 
you had gone. I heard her ask you to come and see her.” 

“Ag your hearing is quite good, there's no reason why 
you shouldn't,” said Forrest coldly ; he walked down the 
corridor, Rhoda following closely. Her mouth was sullen, 
its red lips set in angry curves. As they went downstairs she 

ke to her companion with some resentment. 

“T suppose you've forgotten that you said you'd go down 
to the beach with me,” whe said. “ I asked you in the train, 
and you said yes. Of course, you won't now.” 

“ There's no of course about it, but I’m not going,” said 

r Jim, goaded into what was, he knew, unkind. ‘* Look 
here, Rhoda, be a good little girl and don’t worry me just 
now. I’ve a splitting headache, and I know that nothing will 
do it but being alone. I'm goiiig off now for a walk—to 
get rid of it.” 

Over Rhoda’s strange little face there passcd a sudden 
quiver, she bent her head to hide it. 

“Very well,” she said, ‘ I—I won't worry you. Ir 
tell uncie if he asks after you where you are gone.” 

She turned away; the thing upon which she had set her 
heart was hers; she was to bo the wife of Jim Forrest, vet 
there was dust and ashes in the thought that once had thrill d 
her. Too plainly did she sec that Jim’s love was not hers. 


(Continued on next page-) 
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Kiddies? Can’t you give up a football match or a picture show, 
It will be a’ really great sacrifice, but a good one. 
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| 


~ rp Bat at tho 
‘G7 together. She knew then that no 
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She did not return tq the sitting-room, where her uncle and 
together, but, fi out which room 


apologetic, bfft evidently under the sway of the visitor who 
thus urgently pressed his 
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my poor boy was innocent—eent to his death by t i 
wien, Maw, Els Alan, I know th Y dediests te 


t. 
ihat the matter isn’t settled, sir, 


been her, she sought in it. “The gentleman sa r, of my life, the poor remains of it, to proving that 
“ ai Tk ies upon ne bed, Rhoda buried her face that the on he brings will prove that, and he must see you, | was innocent—that another killed phe Dalbiag. "at 
in the ilies ‘and broke into wild, tearless sobbing. She the clerk explained tremulously. “ Indeed, sir, the gentle- | Scotland Yard they think, as I eee you do, that the fact oi 
shook as though with cold, her clenched hands beat in im- man’s emphatic and excited, sir, that I couldn’t help coming | my sons committing suicide proves his guilt. Knowing him 
potent fury upon the quilt. in again. I thought it might be best.” as I do, I say it does not.” ; 

“JT hate her,” she panted, * oh, I hate her—I hate her.” | Sir Alan was not accustomed to being thus bearded— He turned away. Dalbiac bent his eyes upon the ground. 


She thought of the love i that the old Persian sooth- 
eayer had given Dyas Larol Rhoda belioved firmly in such 
ings as spells and incantations, the power that can turn love 
to hate and hate to love. She recalled how, in a fit of 
generosity, she had offered such a potion to Jim Forrest, 80 
that thercby he might win the heart of Ginevra Dalbiac. 

Duchess of Northby’s ball she had seen them 
iltre was necessary, 
and the knowledge had been agony to her 


the stran 
escaped 


whiskers, 


Rhoda slipped to 
‘her feet, and, flinging egarded him 
defiantly. 

why did you come in?” she said. ‘What do you want?” 
“ You've been crying,” 


lying in a grave that was 80 soon forgotten, gave orders that 


clerk hurried away, and agen 4 
Mr. Cundall was tall, thin, wi 

a rather weak chin, and 

him there was an air of uneasiness, of melancholy, | 

Sir Alan’s opinion, ill-accorded with the determination that 


“1 am very grateful to 
Mr. Cundall ; ie spoke in 
cadences, “ but you will und 


He oould not look on that agony of grief—it was bad 

that he should be forced to be an fayelintan ks pa baal 
Mr. Cundall, however, soon regained mastery over himsclf 

He apologised with » certain dignity to Sir Alan for having 

thus rs way. 8 


r should be shown in. “ But it isa matter very near my heart,” he said.“ Here 


e reprimand that he well knew he deserved, the | isa photogreph of my unhappy son. He sent it to me not 
ushered in the visitor. long before his death. It is one of those taken by an itincraut 


= not much pretension, but as a likeness it 
eC! 
ir Alan took the photo, and, laying it on the table b>fore 
him, studied it minutely. It was a handsome face, of that 
there could be no doubt, of a face, too, with no trace of tie 
weakness and irresolution so plainly marked in the features 
of Mr. Cundall. 

But, as Sir Alan examined it, it seemed to him that thio 


colourless face set in 
; About 


photo 
eyes of a faint blue. is 


that, in 


ee 
dicen f vous with monotonous 
wh: 


said her uncle, ignoring that angry n in 
question, “and that’s very ridiculous a chad "why short you my reasons. Sir, a + injustice has been perpe ted.’” | features were not unfamiliar, that he had seen them befwie, 
you? You've got the man you love—what trouble can the | He paused, letting his faintly coloured eyes wander rount and that at a recent date. } 
world hold for you ?” the room, to rest oy ay Sir Alan’s handsome face. Sir He said e0 to his visitor, who heaved a deep sigh. 
“I got him—because he is too unhappy to care what Alan did not speak ; he learned that it was always wisest For some months my unfortunate son was but a tram)),” 
becomes of him,” said Rhoda stormily, “ and—because you to allow people to arrive at the point by their own methods, | he said ponderously, “ perhaps in that guise you met him and 
told him that I was in love with him. He asked me to marry | even though they should prove lengthy and somewhat tedious. | relieved his necessities. 


him out of pity—do you think that I am the sort of woman to 
be content with that ?” 
Larolla regarded her with little favour. 


“ Sir,” said Mr. Cundall again, “ I 
a hideous wrong, I may say, has been 
called Ralph i 


“No, I don’t think so,” answered Sir Alan with a slight 
smile. Mr. Cundall’s manner was painfully pompous; * 1: 3 
curious, I seem to have seen almost the counterpart of this 


repeat a t injustice, 
Werpetrated. A man 


ye ts inconsistent,” he | murdered—his body rifled, hidden in a ditch in the Eastling face—if only I could think where.” 
esis first tall son ee eh yours you don’t salt-marshes. ‘The police have a clue, so they say, but nothing “Ob, per ps—surel a e—we may have come 
ask onyecing else. Now you complain that he doesn’t love | comes of it. Later they receive another clue—an anony- | upon a clue,” cried Mr. dall, stammering in his eager. 
you. You are difficult to please, my dear girl.” mous letter. On the strength of that they arrest s man, “My son was an uncommonly handsome man—surily - 


With her slim arms outstretched, Rhoda fell on her knees 
before her uncle. 

“Give me that potion,” she implored. 
have it—it will make him love me.’ 

“Foolish child, don’t you know that the potion is given, 
not to the man who should love you, but to the woman who 
hes stolen his heart,”’ answered Ila quickly ; twisting his 
white beard, he stared curiously at Rhoda ; “it acts io what 
we may calla second-hand fashion. She must have the potion 


“ Uncle—let me 


Fitzurse Sandys—alias Shelton—sir ”—Mr. Cundall 
from his chair and stretched a bony fo 
fashion towards 
crime, committed suicide. 
snatched from him he had swallowed it. He was beyond the 
cruelty of the law, its so-called justice. Sir Alan, that young 
man whom the law has done to death—was m i 
The words fell with the solemnity of 
air; the speaker 


rose up 
r in denunciatory 
Sir Alan—‘ that man, when accused of the 
Before the fatal poison could be 


surely there cannot be many like him. Perhaps the face v1 
remember belongs to a friend of your late cousin—but then - 
then why ehould my son’s wife have written that anonymous 
letter. And that she did write it I am assured. Thou. 
the writing is disguised it is that of a woman. They allow 
that at Scotland Yard. Sir Alan—what e tangle it is, bt | 
am confident that we shall unravel it. You will help me: ~ 
“Yes,” said Dalbaic, almost involuntarily ; he wa3 ~!\!! 
by the photograph, still searching in his meniry 


y only son. 
a funeral knell on the 


produced his et-handkerchief and 


—and *tgiveit her. You'll have to trust to your own wiped his eyes. Sir Alan looked on in distress and perplexity. | to discover where he had seen its very counterpart ; © 1i 3 
youth Teel beanty, "Rhoda, and—surely they should be E But, surely,”’ he and then he stopped. It was | § ,”” he murmured, “‘ very siewnge 

sufficient.” impossible to point out to the unhappy father that guilt ill you come to Scotland Yard with me, Sir Alan, and 

“ Not against that woman,” cried Rhoda fiercely. ‘* Uncle, ~ see the anonymous letter that led to my poor son’s arrest "” 

I hate her—I—I could kill her.” oe cocccccvoooocoooooooooosoooooooooooeooooeoe ee ee! ioquized ca heriges aan “I have a letter here of my 

h Larolla laugh, but he lau 7 a la r-in-law’s, an wis) compare wo. Tho 

ee paged epee m co eee ee ee We have done some big things in our time, but officials were inclined to scoff at me as a half-crazy individ:.!, 


ce,” he said," “* but she will soon 


“ Dear, dear, what vio 
She is going to marry—and that 


be out of your way, dear. 
shortly. I have seen to it.” : 

Faith in her uncle was one of Rhoda’s strangest character- 
istics. She believed that he could do anything, that for him 
the word a had no meaning, but at this calm state- 
ment she looked t. 

“ But, uncle—what—what can you do?” 
* What is Mies Dalbiac’s marriage to you ?” 

“TJ don’t feel, my dear, that I need tell you any more,” 
said se Larolla calmly ; ‘I only tell you this because I 
think that it may console you. Ina ve short time Ginevra 
Dalbiac will be more than justly punished for hoving dared to 
be so presumptuous as to keep the heart of that very ordinary 
and rather stupid young man whom you are both pleased to 


we “ 

And, with that statement, Larolla left his niece; but his 
words had brought, as he knew they would, comfort to a 
heart as wild and storm-tossed as his own. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
Who Killed Ralph Dalbiac ? 
sce pete LDL PL PPP APPLE 


Srp Avax Daxsiac was at work in his chambers. For the 
moment he had put aside all thoughts of Mary—of the 
ly mystery that overhung her fate, that otherwise 
ted him with such relentless persistency. Also, he had 
forgotten for the time his daughter's peremptory and in- 
coherent telegram, received late the previous night, in which 
she had declared her intention of coming home. : 
Sir Alan had replied to it with an anety command that she 
was to obey him, and remain on at Trefoy. 
He was convinced that she would do as she was told, and 
then he dismissed her from his thoughts. He did not want 
her home with Rose, the latter a tual reminder of his 


SOSCOSO 


she stammered. 


gations. 


“Tt was 
his voice ; 


the biggest of all will be done in “P. -” dated 
October 6th—just three weeks. 
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alone could have made his son commit suicide, that there 
had been no 
silence, waiting until his visitor should have recovered suffi- 
ciently to proceed. 

“ T must ask your indulgence for 
Mr. Cundall with a profound si 
cannot always be rep’ 
in finding out all the 
cousin, Healy Dalbiac, 

“ But,” again began Sir Alan, and 
hated the idea of converting this poor, 
means of cold logic 
world held, 
the murder of Ralph Dalbiac was indeed the 


disgrace to me for years, but 
He has Siereparsts all my 
a different life 


the actresses. The union—that might have done much for 
him—proved his ruin. 
even lower depths than those he had 
Alan, I regard that woman as his murderess. 


but when they see that I have your support they will listen 
tome. Itis the one thing I live for now,’ he added solemnly, 
“to see my son’s memory vindicated. His name, my name, 
has escaped shame, for it has never been mentioned, but [ 
mean not to rest until my boy is proved guiltless in tle 
world’s eyes, You will assist me, Sir Alan, you will come to 
Scotland Yard ?” 

To do so at that moment was, as Sir Alan explained, im- 
possible, but he su; ested an hour on the following day, to 
which Mr. Cundall, though with some reluctance, agreed. 

“J feel that not a moment should be lost,” he proclaimed 
feverishly, “ each second that my son reste in & dishonored 
grave is too much. Whatever his faults—and he hd 
plenty—he was not a murderer—no, Heaven knows that ie 
was not.” 

Then he took his leave of Sir Alan with many thank: and 
professions of gratitude, but he was convinced that Dalbisc 
was as anxious that justice should be satisfied, and the » ul 
murderer discovered, as was he that his dead son's name 
should be vindicated. 

Perhaps Sir Alan was not unwilling that some new line of 
thought should distract him from the never-ceasing torment 
of wonder and speculation as to Mary’s fate. That she still 
lived he did not dare to hope, all that he now asked wa3 
that he should learn what Ee death had been, that the 
cruel uncertainty should torture ‘him no longer. The + 
had in all probability claimed her, so he, and those who had 


“WAIT AND SEE.” 
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miscarriage of justice. Sir Alan lapsed into 


giving way to grief,” said 
sigh, ““ but a father’s feelings 
Sir Alan, I have been employed 
details concerning the murder of your 
and—this is the result of my investi- 
oever killed him, it was not my son.” 
again he paused ; he 
pathetic father, by 
and argument, to the belicf that the 
that the man who had been arrested for 
ilty man. 
not my son,” ted Mr. Cundall, sige’ raising 
‘Sir Alan, my ( Parnas a trouble, a care, a 
have never ceased to love him. 
counsels, all my entreaties, to.lead 
He started well—a public school and a 


namely, 


Varsity man, he might have carved out any career for | carried out the search for her, had decided. A slip fom 
himself. But—he took to—to drink, at , he became | those treacherous rocks in the fog that had swept over every- 
a burden to me, instead of, as I had ho: the i of my | thing on that fatal day, a fall into the waves below—and tlie 
declining years ; finally—some years ago—when he was an | end. How often and ‘how futilely had Sir Alan regretted 
actor in eome miserable fifth-rate company, he married one of | that he had yielded to Mary’s request that that last dav 


should be hers to spend in solitude. But for that she s ould 
have been with him, his wife, and this tale of blank and 
dreadful days would have remained untold. 

Punctual to the moment, the following day, Sir Alan kept 


The woman him down to 
sought. Sir 


e it was who 


alread: 


lost love. He wanted the silence, the loneliness, of the great | wrote the anonymous letter describing my son, charging him | his appointment with Mr. Cundall at Scotland Yard. The 
house—he wanted to be alone, to have no eye upon him, no | with the murder of Ralph Dalbiac. She hated ha she Tapes ior who received them was courteous, and desirous 9 
witness, however sympathetic, of a grief that none could would have done anythi to rid herself of him!” do all that he could for the unhappy father, who maintained 
console. : ; In spite of the stil phrasing”, the inclination to 1 80 onately his dead son’s innocence, but he was also. 93 

The door opened noiselessly ; Sir Alan’s head clerk came pene pens that Mr. Cundall betrayed, nothing could biac saw, of the latter's opinion, that there had been n° 
in with a c Sir Alan looked up with a frown. It was a | rob his words of a certain dignity and pathos. miscarriage of justice, that Cundall had passed under vaniou3 
rule that at certain hours he was never to be disturbed—that “Surely you're wrong in thinking that your daughter-in- | names, that Fitzurse Sandys and Shelton had been but a 
callers, however important—and importunate—were not to | law had any hand in the matter,” Sir Alan said gently ; | few amongst man: 


be admitted. 
your pardon, Sir Alan,” said the clerk apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘ but the gentleman wouldn't take no, sir. He said 
that it was a matter of life and death, and he said that you 
would realise it, sir, if you looked at what he’d written on 
his card.” . 
Sir Alan took up the card; it bore the name of Jarvis 
Cundall, and beneath was written— Re the murder of 


a * Dalbiac, important news.” 

e fate of Ralph, his cousin, had so far receded into the 
that it was with some 

difficul 


und of Sir Alan’s memo 
hen he had done so, he 
fro 


have becn 


has hap 
I take 
hel 


that he disinterred it. 
, ill-pleased. The affair had been unpleasant, grue- 
some ; it had surely been settled th the fate of the man 
illed himself rather than 


“no woman would stoop to such a device 
of her husband. It is inconceivable.” 

“ Sir Alan—you, 
from me in the wickedness of the world,” said Mr. Cundall 
solemnly ; “from what I know of my son’s wife, she is capable 
even of sending her husband to the gallows—and freeing 
herself from one who was become a burden to her. My son 
was guiltless of this murder, that I am prepared to swear. I 


nected with the case. It is one of mistaken identity, such as 

ned before, but my son’s memory shall be 
at task upon me, and I call upon you, Sir Alan, to 
me. The murdered man was your cousin—surely you 
wish that the guilty one should be brought to justice.” 


y- 

“Tt is all a plot on the part of his wife; I know she h id 
grown to hate him,” Jarvis Cundall cried feverishly ; he 
seized the anonymous letter that the Inspector had produced 
pushed it across the table to Sir Alan, “look, that 1 hee 
writing—disguised, but I recognise it.” oe 

“So many people, especially ladies, write alike,” mur 
mured the Inspector gently, anxious to soothe the agitate! 
man, “and—and you know, Mr. Cundall, that we v8 
discovered that your late son’s wife hasn't left, Canterb's, 
where she has been ill, for the last year—this letter has me 
London postmark, so—though of course that may be 4 
blind.” 

“Whatever you say, 
my daughter-in-law has 


for ridding herself 
as a lawyer, should need little instruction 


to Scotland Yard—I have seen all the papers con- 


cleared. 


u can't shake my conviction that 
ad a hand in the affair,” broke 


Loom. gh with the murder, who had Sir Alan sat silent. Deeply as he + el peanaen with the | Mr. Cundall wildly. ‘Sir Alan, you believe me—sce—her? 

his trial. . : : poor, bereaved father, he not see that any good purpose | is one of her letters. I chanced to come across it.” 

“Tell Mr.—er—Cundall,” said Sir Alan with another | would be served by pursuing investigations that wend land He thrust a paper that he selected from his pocket-book 

at the card, “ that I regret that it is impossible for me | to only one thing, the more firmly establishing of the dead | on Sir Alan, but the latter was absorbed in studying the 
see him just now. Tell him also that as regards what he | man’s guilt. Mr. Cundall, watching the lawyer's handsome, | anonymous letter. The writing was, as has been sd, 

has written here I don't see how there can be any news.” high-bred face, understood what was in his mind. disguised, but with the art of a child that only accent tes 
The clerk departed, but returned almost immediately,  “ You don’t believe me,” he said ; “ yop don’t believe that ' peculiarities; and, to the trained eye of the lawyer, thesc oaly 


It ie much nobler to give than to receive ; that is 


why we ack you to send along your donation to the Fresh Air Fund at once: 
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emphasised the original eerty- His heart was stabbed 
by a strange, cruel pain—his went involuntarily to the 

ket whero repoeed the few letters that Mary had written 
Fim during her stay at Trefoy. Her writing and that of the 
anonymous letter were identical—the disguise availed nothing. 
It hurt him to think that the woman who had tried to bring 
a man to a shameful death, a woman who had set the law 
upon a wretched, hunted creature, should have the same 
one above price. 


handwriting as his Mary—pearl of women, 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 
The Letter. 


letter with an ever-increasing interest. 
handwriting was extraordinary. It 
secmed to be emphasised all the more by the obvious effort 
that there had been to disguise it, to alter it. Mr. Cundall, 
hovering over him, lack-lustre eygs fixed on the paper, 
inted out with a long, white finger certain turns of different 
letters that sonvinest! him, he declared, that the writer 
could be none other than his daughter-in-law. 

Could you allow me to have this letter for a few days, 
Inspector,” said Sir Alan; he could not have said why he 
asked for it; instinct made him do 80, a desire to track down 
the writer who dared to write like Mary ; “I should think it 
nivht prove of vyalue—as a clue.” 

‘The Inspector hesitated, but Sir Alan Dalbiac’s name 
carried weight. His request was granted. He took posses- 
cicn of the letter. : 

“It's the beginning of the end,” said Mr. Cundall, and his 
monotonous voice rose in & species of subdued scream. 
* yoon—soon—you, Inspectcr, and all the world, will know 
that my dear son. was innocent. That the horror of bein 
charged with murder drove him to kill himself. Alone 
micht not be able to vindicate him, but with Sir Alan’s help 
1am confident that a foul wrong will be righted.” 

Ti Inspector glanced significantly at Sir Alan, intimatin 
Lis—the Inspector’s—opinion that his time was being was 
by one who was not responsible for his actions. 

“J'm afraid you’ve undertaken rather a difficult job, Mr. 
Cyadall,” he said. “I dont want to seem harsh or dis- 
couraging, but——” 

“ Wait,’ broke in Jarvis Cundall impatiently ; ‘‘ you are 
ike the police of all countries, you never will allow that you 
have made a mistake. You got this anonymous letter; 
you found out that a man absolutely answering the description 
it contained had lived at Whitewalls, Eastling; you traced 
bim. as you thought, to London, you arrested him, when he 
heard on what charge, he felt that ke could face death rather 
than disgrace. He himself. Can you marvel 
thereat ? That was the sort of man that my son was. He 
would endure much, but bring shame on his name, never, 
ard in such a case his identity would have been sure to be 
revealed. Whatever my son did it was always under an alias. 
That was his pride.” 

It seemed to Sir Alan that never had he known anything 
cuite so pathetic, and so oddly ludicrous at the same time, 
as this man’s defence of his son who had so evidently been 
a worthless scoundrel. It revealed a capability for blind 
devotion that Sir Alan, for one, felt must be treated with all 
the respect that it deserved. Wrong-headed though it 
might be, it was in its way a great and a reed 

“Tm sure, Mr. Cundall, if there has been a mistake, there is 
nothing that we regret more, or that we more readily acknow- 
ledge,” said the Inspector, a little ruffied. “ This case 
seemed as clear as noonday ; if the man was not Bands 
alias Shelton, he’d nothing to fear; he could prove hi 
i al but his killing “Pinsself straight off as he did, 
well——” : 

“ My son had his faults,” said Mr. Cundall, a flush on his 
withered cheeks, “‘and intemperance, I regret to say, was one 
of them. It had ruined his mental and his moral health—fear 
made him seek death. Drink had reduced him to a coward.” 

The Inspector ed his shoulders, as though to intimate 
that in the face of such an obstinate belief there was no use 
in producing conclusive evidence. 

“T should never have known of my son’s crucl fate,” said 
Mr. Cundall, “had not chance revealed it to me. I saw a 

icture of him in the Press, and from what was said of him 

knew that it was my son. I came to Scotland Yard; I 
learned what had put them on the track in that anonymous 
letter. I saw the work of my daughter-in-law. I do not 
doubt that she has been waiting for some such chance to 
revenge herself on her husband. I do not deny that he may 
have given her cause for bitter resentment against him. 
From what I know of her ehe is capable of carrying out a 
plot diabolical in its invention.” 

Mr. Cundall, who had been pacing up and down the room, 
with much gesticulation of long, thin arms, now came 
to a sudden standstill opposite Sir Alan. 

“T have found out where she lives, that woman who has 
done my son to death!” he cried shrilly ; his pale-coloured 
rb blazed; he beat the air with his clenched fists. ‘‘Oh, 
the has hidden herself well, but I found her. She does not 
know that her place of concealment is known to me, but it 
fe. Sir Alan, Tan going there—will you come with me? 
Once she has confessed——” 

He paused suddenly, his arms fell heavily to his sides, 
and the face he now turned to Dalbiac was empty of all 
fiercencss, all anger; it was only the tired, pinched face of a 


tan utterly exhausted. 

“'T have been excitin If,” he whispered. ‘* Oh, how 
foolish of me. I shall ‘ore I have wreaked vengeance 
on that woman. Sir Alan, I beg your pardon for my violence. 


It is wrong of me to give way to it. It exhausts me. I-I 


Sin ALAN studied the 
The likeness to Mary's 


m 
e 


feel it.” 

He sank into a chair, wiping his pallid forchead with s 
eomowhat gri erchief. “ P excuse me,” he 
said huskily. ‘I—TI could not help it. The thought of that 
Woman maddens me. When I remember what my son has 
saffered through her——” 


“When it comes to that, I dare say she has something to 
complain of too,” the I tor could not resist saying. 

I don’t suppose, Mr. Cundall, that he was perfect as a hus- 
bund anyway. And, even if you find her, and tell her that 
you know she wrote that anonymous letter, it doesn’t clear 
Your son of the charge of murder, does it 2” 


This is the ninth month of the year. 
every month. 


| 


indeed, had not occurred to him, aside. A & , 
Bin T am going to her now,” he said, rising with slow dignity. a ae 
Sir Alan, you accompan’ 


secking 
to him, that his first instinct was to refuse. But the Inspector 


= his shabby silk hat some of its glossiness by 


know what he'll be doing next. Th fi 
have a rough time of it.” = a ceca: 
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Mr. Cundall waved this common-sense objection, that, 


bea” salt 


me? 
The errand was s0 little to Ste Alan’s taste, the thought of 
out this woman and confronting her was so nt 


Splendid Offer to all Lady 


gave him a significant glance, and then looked at Mr. Cundall, 
who at that moment was absorbed in endeavouring to restore Readers. ; 
al smooth- —— 


ONE QUART OF THE NEW DELICIOUS CREAMY 
CUSTARD ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


At last there has arrived a new dessert, and every 
lady who reads this is given the opportunity of obtain- 
ing free pe of a delicacy that seems likely to carry 
the public by storm. 

One of the greatest worries of the thoughtful house- 
wife is the daily trouble of what to have for dinner. 
When the consideration of the chief course is scttled, 
then comes the equally vexing matter—‘ What shall 
we have for dessert ?” 

Father, the little ones, and even mother herself get 
tired of the everlasting round of pies and puddings. 
There is a distinct call for something new, and at last 
it has arrived. i 

What is it to be ? 


g. 
“I'd go with him if I were you, Sir Alan,” murmured tho 
Inspector. ‘ He’s not fit to let out alone. You don’t 


The same thought had occurred to Sir Alan, and he agreed 
to accompany Mr. Cundall, who grew calmer as soon as his 
will in this matter was not i 

Sir Alan’s car was in waiting ; Mr. Cundall, with the envy 
that the least worldly-minded may feel, thought how pleasant 
it must be to have such a vehicle at one’s command instead 
of the doubtful services of a motor-omnibus. He felt the 
softness of the dark green cushions, and nestled back in his 
corner whilst Sir Alan spoke to the chauffeur, and then asked 
Mr. Cundall for the address to which they were to drive. 

se Fig ty-one, Little Marsh Street, Rotherhithe,” said Mr. 
Cundall. “It’s a poor part, Sir Alan, but merited misfor- 
tune seems to have overtaken my daughter-in-law. She 
has returned to the home of her parents. I discovered that 


by chance, as I have already mentioned.” Why, Cream Custard! 4 
In spite of his sympathy with the bereaved father, Dalbiac Mind you, not just ordinary custard, but something | 
could not help feeling that the daughter-in-law might also better. ’ 
have some claim to compassion. What Sir Alan had learned Cream Custard, you should know, is made in a 
a’ ye cma aM ey Lad aps bie a shat be at moment, but when it is made it affords just one of : 

és written tha ; rpapasraeeh ayn jeer 
snonymmous letter, Si Aa did wh below. Even b mA eke pies orgy that the discriminating person will realise 4 
suspec m, she reason to thin ty, Pat . . we, 
She ccd ant fave dared wok w Coleg Bix Alan Rie 'Y; | There is no long recipe to learn or to work out. If ‘e 


you send your name and address you will have 
forwarded you at once, free of charge, the means of 
making a quart of delicious Cream Custard. : 

When it is known Messrs. Foster Clark & Co. are 
pl eee for the introduction of Cream Custard it 
will be realised that there is something good, something 
quite reliable at hand. 

It is this house that makes the splendid offer of 
supplying all readers with quart packets of Cream 
Custard free of charge. 

Cream Custard must not be thought just the same 
as custard made with ordinary custard powders, 

Cream Custard is rich, creamy, nourishing, and 
delightfully palatable. Whorever it has been introduced 
it has met with a cordial reception, users saying that 
once they have tried Cream Custard nothing else will 
please them. 

This delightful dessert is already obtainable at grocers’ 
and the stores. It is made up in dainty 64d. tins, and 
one tin will make twelve quarts of delicious refreshing 
creamy custard. This means that sufficient Foster 
Clark’s Cream Custard for one day will cost you about 
one halfpenny. 

Foster Clark’s Cream Custard is perfectly who) ‘some, 
nourishing, and delightful to the taste. \ 

It takes but a moment to make, and by itself wr with f 
stewed or tinned fruits is truly excellent. 

The taste is such as will appeal to all, young or old. } 
You cannot tire of it, and as there are several distinct } 
flavourings, constant variety may be obtained. 

Yon are cordially invited to send to-day for a special 

uart supply of Cream Custard, which will be forwarded 
free of cost. There is no obligation whatsoever on 
those who accept this offer. The offer is made so thas 
you may have an introduction to a dessert that is some- 
thing new, something quite delicious. 
All applications saould be carefully addressed to 
Foster Clark & Co., Dept. 326, Maidstone, Kent. Your 
application may be written on a postcard if desired. 


that no woman would be capable of what seemed to him 
diabolical treachery. 

Little Marsh Street was a long way off, nor, when it was 
reached, did it seem a very desirable locality. Some fine 
old houses that still showed the dignity of Queen Anno 
windows and stone facings stood in melancholy humiliation 
side by side with hidcous bow-windowed little buildings, 
over whose uncleaned steps children of all sizes swarmed, 
playing. fighting, screaming simultancously. Sir Alan 
noticed that nearly every door stood open, and that on nearly 
every threshold women were gossiping. quite undisturbed 
by the clamour of their offspring, to which were added the 
yells of the itinerant vendors of winkles, fried fish, and 
bananas, who filled Little Marsh Street with discordant 
voices. 

The door of eighty-one resembled its fcllows in being open, 
but it belonged to one of the old houses, once lived in by a 
merchant prince, now Iet out in tenements. 

Mr. Cundall stepped in the wide, panelled hall, and paused 
to speak to a frowsy-haired woman, whose filthy dress of 
blue velveteen was half hidden beneath a coarse apron. 
She was peeling some potatoes ; the hall appeared a favourite 
spot for such domestic work, for another woman was washing, 
with much splashing and little soap, some things in a small 
tub. As Mr. Cundall addressed her the woman flung the 
peeling on the ground before replying. : 

“ Upstairs, room on right,” she said, and dived for another 
potato into the tin basin beside her. Mr. Cundall walked 
on, over a floor slippery with débris of all kinds. The stair- 
case, like the hall, was oak, the balustrade carved with a 
profusion of rich foliage and grotesque heads. It was des- 
troyed and ruined in many laces, but the splendour of what 
it had been shone through the squalor of what it was. 

On the landing Mr. Cundall paused and spoke to Sir Alan. 

“ From such a home my son chose his bride!” he said in 
a fierce whisper. ‘Sir Alan, of such a marriage what could 
come but evil?” 

He did not heed his companion’s reply, but turned and went 
up to the door on his right, knocking on it sharply. Without 
waiting for permission, he opened it and entercd. This lack 
of ceremony seemed to Sir Alan quite unnecessary rudeness. 
He stood on the threshold, but Jarvis Cundall strode forward, 
one hand outstretched in a denunciatory attitude. 

“Woman, I have discovered you,” he said, 
your iniquities.” 

From a chair near the window that looked out, not on to 
the noisy street, but on to a yard that in happier days had 
been a garden, a woman rose and confronted her visitor. 

Sir Alan saw that she was young—not yct thirty, he judged 
—handsome, with black hair and eyes, and a pale skin. 
She was dressed with a tawdry smartness, and about her 
throat were several rows of mock pearls. 

“Gracious, how you startled me,” she said, and her voice 
was not unpleasant. ‘Why should you say that you've 
found me, Mr. Cundali? I didn’t know that you'd been 
looking for me. Who's that you've brought with you? 


Won't he come in ?” 
who obeyed the invitation, closin 
Aine 


“you and 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


In a recent issue of Pearson’s = 


She looked at Sir Alan, G 
the door after him. Mrs. Cundall, who seemed com’ Weekly, owing to an unfortunate 


to the point of Lape ipod sank Lae soe her chair, in mistake, the prices of the two 
ing a very shabby sofa as the place for her visitors. ogee 
Rhis t “A e Carlton or the Ritz, but it’s strengths of “Country Life’ . 


“This room isn’t exactly 
homely, and I’m near my people,” she said ; Sir Alan noticed 
that, in spite of her apparent calm, her eyes were a little 
uneasy ; she kept a watch on Mr. Cundall, who was still 
standing, hand still outstretched. “ What do you want, 
father-in-law ? It’s just ages since I’ve seen you. You've 
come——” She leaned forward a little, a faint colour 
flamed into her cheeks, and Sir Alan realised that sho was 
beautiful. ‘ You've come with a message from my precious 
husband, perhaps. If so, you can just go back to him and 
tell him that I hopo I shall never see him again, never—never 
—that’s my message to him.” 

She flung back her bead, with its heavy crown of magnificent 
black hair, defiance was in the gesture, and hatred was in the 
eyes that she fixed on Jarvis Cundall. 

Jarvis Cundall’s right hand went to his throat. Hoe dragged 
at his collar as though it choked him. His face was grey; 
there were flecks of foam upon his lips. Sir Alan sprang 

(Continued on next page.) 
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forward to his aid. fearing that he was going to faint. but 
Cundall thrust him back. He did #0 without looking at 
Dalbiac—all the intensity of his gaze was focussed on his 
daughter-in-law. 

“To take my son your message I shall have to go far, very 
far,” he said slowly. He spoke as one either trying to gain 
time, or else striving for the mastery over himself. “ Woman” 
—his voice rose to a shrill scream—‘ why do you pretend 
thus with me ?. My son is dead—and—you killed him!” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 
Mary. 


Even as he uttered the words Mr. Cundall recled forward ; 
he would have fallen but for Sir Alan, who, on the watch, 
caught the fainting man in his arms, and laid him gently 
down upon the shabby sofa. 


“émedies she 
er nature Sir Alan was hardly aware, she deluged Mr. 

ndall with the entire contents of a bottle of cheap scent, 
whose nauseous sweetness filled the wholo 
aalts, too, she produced, and some cold tea. 


come near him. 
“My eyes are dim.” ho said weakly, 
Miriam, is it not, who is beside me?” 


“ Yes, it is; and she didn’t want to see you, but you thrust 
“T wonder at 
such a pious person as you are putting himself into such a rage 


yourself on her,” said Mrs. Cundall shortly. 
that he nearly has a fit. You'll die in o tantrum one day.” 
Mr. Cundall, assisted by Sir Alan, stru 
eee His weak-featured face was sti 
t was fast assuming a more natural tint. 
“Give mo that letter, Sir Alan,” 
lent you by the Inspector.” 
Rather reluctantly, Sir 
handed it to his daughter-in-law, 
amazement. 
“Read, read.” Jarvis 


tend that you don't.” 
“I believe you're mad, clean mad,” announced Miriam 


Cundall. “ The writing’s rather like mine, but as though I'd 


been trying to change it, but I never wrote it.” She turned 
to Sir Alan. “He's as mad as a hatter,” she said confi- 

dently ; ‘‘ I've often thought he was a bit touched, but now 

he’s quite gone. He always hated me—thought that his son 

might have done better for himself; if he only knew, I'd 
more reason to curse the day that I saw Jerry Cundall than he 

had to curse the day that he saw me.” 

She gave a short, hard laugh. looking, with the fatal letter 
in her fend. at Mr. Cundall, who, after returning her glance, 
closed his eyes with a shudder, as though merely to contem- 
plate her were pain. ; 

“ Read what you have there,” he said huskily, “ read and 
realise what you have done.” 

Miriam Cundall raised her finely-pencilled brows inter- 

tively, as she glanced at Sir Alan. 

‘Suppose I'd better humour him,” she murmured, and 
moved over to the window, so that the murky light should 
fall upon the paper that she held. 

For a minute's space there was silence in the dingy room. 
Mr. Cundall dropped in an attitude of utter dejection on the 
sofa ; he had spent his forces in that fierce outbreak on enter- 
ing the room. Sir Alan stood near him, watching Mrs. 
Cundall. She read the letter through once, twice, deliberately, 
and then she turned to her father-in-law. 

“Do you think I wrote this?” 
made a gesture of asscnt. Sir Alan saw her lips twitch 
suddenly—she crumpled the paper together and almost 
flung it at Mr. Cunda 

“There, take it,” she said violently ; ‘I don’t know 
what you're driving at. Do you mean that Jerry's killed 
someone, and he’s beon calling himself all those fine names ? 
I’ve not seen him for over a year—I've hoped and prayed 
that I’d never sce him again.” 

Her voice had grown a little hard and shrill. Mr. Cundall, 
his hand to his head, looked at Sir Alan. 

“If you would tell her—the whole story—and how it is 
useloss for her to deny the part that she has played,” he said 
hoarecly, ‘‘ I should be very grateful to you, Sir Alan.” 

* And go shall I,” cried Miriam Cundall with some defiance, 
“for I can’t make sense of the whole affair. I don’t know 
what's the meaning of it all.” 

It was not an agreeable task, but Sir Alan, in a fow 
gaccinct, pregnant phrascs, told to the wondering woman the 
story of Ralph Dalbiac’s murder, of all that had followed in 
its train. 

At first Miriam Cundall listened in silence, but as Sir Alan 

ed sho broke into little protests of anger or astonish- 
ment, and, as he paused, his tale brought to an end, she burst 

{nto rather hysterical laughter. 

“So—he’s dead—Jerry—and they think he killed this 
man, whocver he is; well, don’t. Jerry was a scoundrel, but 
he wasn’t that sort—and—and ho was just the one who'd 
have killed himself though—if he were dharged with such a 
thing. He uscd to have awful fits of depression—after he'd 
been drinking, thinking that he'd done all sorts of things— 
he couldn't remember, you scc—oh—it used to be dreadful.” 

She broke off—her hands flew upwards to conceal her face. 

Sir Alan realised that she was crying. 

“ He'd think—when he came out of those fits—that he'd 
killed me,” she sobbed, ‘he'd hardly belicve I was myself. 
J had an awful life with him, trying to keep him sober, and 
then trying to make him believe that he hadn’t committed 
every crime in the calendar. It just wore me out. I ran 
away—and he wasn't sorry, I know. He was mad, I think— 
but I don’t belicve he'd ever kill anyone.” 

Her words, punctuated by sobs, were listened to with rapt 
eagerness by Jarvis Cundall. He had given back the fatal 
letter to Sir Alan, and now, with a strange, brooding expression, 
he watched his daughter-in-law. 

“ If you didu’t write that letter,” he said, “ that letter that 
et on my son's track, that led to his death, who 

id ? t's what I want to know.” 


Gentlemen, 
fadea risht. away? 


Mrs. Cundall, who had looked 
on with wide eyes of amazement and alarm, ran for whatever 
ad at hand. With a prodigality of whose 


room. Smelling 

It was all she 
had, but by this means the patient was brought back to con- 
sciousness, and moaned out a request that sho would not 


“but—but it és 


led into a sitting 
grey in hue, but 


he said feebly, “ the one 


Alan produced it; Mr. Cundall 
who looked at it in some 


Cundall commanded her fiercely ; 
“it is your writing. you must recognise it, it’s no use to pre- 


she asked terscly, and he 
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“ How do I ki.uw—how can I tell,” cried Miriam angrily. ; 


She uncovered Ler face, she confronted her father-in-law. 
“Find out who was the woman that he was with at that place. 
Whitewalls; perhaps she hated him, she wanted to be rid of 
him. I only know J never wrote it.” 

Slowly, Jarvis rose to his feet. 
“Yes, yes, that’s true; you've 
musingly, “ that’s where I must loo! 
I came here with bitterness—I leave you in charity. I 
thought that it must be you who wrote that letter. But— 
though how it has happened I do not know—I can’t help 

belicyjng you. You are not the cause of my son’s death.” 

“ More likely that he'd cause mine,” she answered bitterly. 
“T'm glad you believe me, Mr. Cundall—it’s the Icast you 
can do. I shan't sco you again—I'm going to America ; I'm 
going to start a new life. 1 don’t pretend I'm sorry that 'm 

ree of my husband, nor—but he was your son, 80 I shan't 
say any more.” 

Sir Alan stayed to make his apologics to Mrs. Cundall, to 
ask her pardon for their intrusion. 

“Oh, that’s all right, I don't care,” Miriam replicd 
frankly. ‘I’m only glad my mad old father-in-law didn’t 
come alono. I'm sure he'd have killed me. He looked like 
it. But he believes now that I didn’t write that letter. 
I'm glad he does, for, though Jerry was a fair pest to me, 
still he wasn't such a villain—he wouldn't do murder, I’m 
sure of that.” 

She sighed as she spoke. Of coarse fibre, but with a certain 
rough sense of justico and loyalty, Miriam felt that so much 
was due to the memory of the man who had first adored her 
and then proceeded to make her life a wretched one. 

“Good-bye,” she said, giving Sir Alan’s hand a ent 

be 


iven me a clue,” he said 
I believe you, Miriam. 


shake, ‘it’s good of you to look after the poor old man, an 
after all, even if his son was a scoundrel—atill, there may 
worse.” 

And, in the light of circumstances, that was the most 
charitablo verdict that could be pronounced on the dead man. 

During the drive back to Mr. Cundall’s housc—he lived in 
Brixton, and was apologetic at taking Sir Alan to so ua- 
fashionable a neighbour ood—the two men exchanged no 
word. Only when Mr. Cundall’s destination was reached 
he laid a hand on Sir Alan’s arm. 

“That woman—who was at Whitewalls,” he whispered. 
“ Miriam was right. She is the onc who wrote that letter.” 

With pitying compunction for the poor man, Sir Alan cn- 
deavoured to persuade him to relinquish a search that could 
serve so little purpose. 

But Jarvis Gundall only shook his head. 

“ J shall find her,” he said, “I shall find her—you cannot 
turn a tiger from its prey nor a father from his just vengeance.” 


(This powerful story will finish shortly.) 
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£5 FOR A LIMERICK. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


_— 
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Iw giving the result of the second of our “ Latest in Limerick”’ 
Competitions we have pleasure in announcing another of these 
contests, which have proved so popular with our readers. 

Below you will find a five-line verse in which the last three 
syllables of the first, second, and fifth lines are missing. What 
we wish you to do is to complete these three lines ao that they 
rhyme with each other and make up a Limerick. 

Hero is an examp'e, not to be used, which will show you how 
wo wish you to make up your Limerick ; 


A young lady who lived down at Deal. 
In a hobble-skirt, ventured to stea 
Down the street one fine day, 
But I'm sorry to say 
She forgot she was down at the heel. 


The words or syllables underline] show the additions that might 
have been made to complzte the Limerick if it hal bees left 
unfinished. . 

To the sender of the Limerick considercd the best we will award 
a prize of £5. . 

This is an absolately free competition. You do not require to 
send avy postal orders or entrance fees with your attempts. 

The verso which we wish you to complete is as follows: 


A commercial who sold —— 

On his rounds made a call—— 
When the counter he banged 
And the shopman harangued, 

Why, the merchant at once—— 


LS 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. You are at liberty to uce any rhyming words you like. 

2. In completing esc line you must not add more than three 
syllables. 

3. Write your completed Limerick on a postcard only, and 
aidreas it to the Edivor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrictta Street 
London, W.C.,and mark it ‘ Commercial ” in the top leit-hand 
corner. Attempts muat arrive not liter than Tuesday, 
Soptember 20th. 

4 To the seniler of the att2mpt coasilared the bost a prize of 
£5 will bs awarded. In th» event of a tie, this amount will be 
divided. In addition, twenty consolation gifts will be awarded to 
the comp-titors whose efforts come next in merit. 


Result of Second Limerick Contest. 


The prize of £5 offered in our issue dated August 25th for the 
best completion of the un‘inished Limerick, has been awarded to : 
Mr. L. GOODWIN, Elmside, Church End, London, N. 


The following is the winaer’s completed Limerick. T' 
words are underlined : perce teem 


There was a young man “stony broke,"’ 
WhOmet a fair maid with ERTIES 5 
When he lifted his 


She smiled gaily at that, 
And the neighbours declare—he awoke! 
—s 


Twenty consolation gifts have been awarde1 to competitors 
whcs, offorts showed mer:t. 


what little sacrifice are you going to make 9? as to sive one slum Kiddi 
Three threepenny cigara—ninepence. a5 Gy tn the coer a nage 
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The Elkins-Abruzzi Romance. 
Anecdotes Concerning the Duke. 


Tae latest news from Italy seems to point to a “ happy 
ending” being at hand for the Elkins-Abruzzi romance. 
It is understood that the Duke’s determination has at 
last worn down the opposition to the wedding, and that 
even Queen Margarita, the present King’s mother, has 
given her consent on condition that the marriage does not 
take place in Italy. 

King Victor has for some time been quite willing to 
give his consent to the match, and Queen Elena has 
always been enthusiastically on the side of the Duke, 
The-feal i ig erg to the match came from Queen 
Margarita. In fact, the whole trouble may be described 
as a battle between the two Queens. 

- Queen Elena is openl favourable to Miss Elkins, and 
this fact alone is sufficient to turn the Dowager Queen 
Margarita in the opposite direction. The two Queens 
have never got on well together. Queen Elena is, of course, 
the daughter of the comparativel Lag a same King of 
Montenegro, and when she arrived in Italy to marry the 
then Crown Prince, the ladies of Queen Margarita’s court 
referred to her slightingly as ‘‘ The Shepherdess," 


Queen Margarita’s Court. 


When King Humbert was assassinated, the “ Shep- 
herdess * became Queen of Italy, and Queen Margarita’s 
influence was considerably lessened. To counteract 
this, Queen Margarita continued to live in Rome, holding 
a court of her own, which gradually came to rival Queen 
Elena’s at the Quirinal, and the two courts have always 
taken opposite sides in any important question. 

Queen Margarita’s ladies have made it understood that ( 
they will “make it hot * for Miss Elkins if the Duke 
marries her without Queen Margarita’s consent, and, as 
Roman society is largely controlled by- these ladies, the 
Duke has hesitated to place his bride in such an unbear- 
able position. 

It was in the beginning of 1908 that the first. rumours 
of an engagement between the Duke and Miss Elkins 
became public. The subject was seized on with frantio 
interest by the American Press, and for months the news- 
papers bristled with rumours and contradictions and 
interviews. 

Reporters Led Astray Daily. 


Each fresh telegram from either Rome or New York 
gave the lie direct to its immediate predecessor, and the 
members of the Elkins family seemed to take a wicked 
delight in leading reporters astray. On one hand it was 
positively declared that the whole story was nonscnse, 
and that there was no engagement; next day came 8 
lengthy and detailed description of the brido’s trousscau. 

At last the story narrowed down to the plain fact that 
the Duke wanted to marry Miss Elkins, and that there 
were differences is the Italian Roya] Family. 

The Duke is certainly not the man to give up anything 
ho has set his heart on getting, for he is one of the most 
energetic of Royalties. He passed much of his boyhood ia 
the shadow of the Italian Alps, and his boyish scrambles 
and adventures among the mountains led to greater 
things as he grew older. 

When he was twenty-one he ascended the Matterhora 
by the most difficult route, the Zmutt ridge. His aim secms 
always to have been to do things in the most difficult 
and risky way, and he always liked to go where no one 
else had preceded him. One of his most striking conquest3 
was in the New World, when he ascended Mount Elias, 
the second highest mountain in North America. 


His Dash to the North Pole. 


His next great effort was an ee towards the North 
Pole, when he planted the Italian flag farther north 
than anybody else had done before. Africa next attracted 
him, and he decided to set out for the mysterious range 
of peaks known to the ancients as “The Mountains of 
the Moon,” and scaled Ruwerzin, which had always been 
thought tnclimbable. 

Then came the commencement of his unfortunate love 
affair, which attracted the attention of the whole civilised 
world, But even Abruzzi’s determination broke dowa 
before the obstacles placed in the way of the mariage, 
and he decided to set out on another expedition. 

Ho sailed for India, and during the latter part of lasb 
year ho ascended Mount Godwin Austen, attaining the 
highest altitude that had ever been reached by man 
Since his return he has left nothing undone to sccure his 
relatives’ consent to his marriage. 

The Duke is one of the most fascinating and amusing of 
Lage He tells one story of an explorer who in relating 

is experiences remarked: “ We should have got much 
nearer tho Pole, but our dogs gave out at tho critical 
moment.”* . 

“But I thought Eskimo dogs were practically Ure 
less ?" a lady exclaimed. 5. 8 

“Madame,” was the grave reply, “I was speaking 19 
tho—er—culinary sense | 


summer 


all we ask, unless you like to send a little more. 
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WnEk EXDING 
Serr. 15, 1910. 


Watsons Pets & Hobbies Book 
sone _— BOYS’ AWARDS -— 
rst Prize, rst Prize, £5. 
MARIE TADMAN, coed APPLETON 
30 ar anes , 29 Spellow Lane, Liverpool. 
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IRENE WOELEY, Second Prize, £4. 


on ka en : “oy: 7 ‘ HAROLD A. HEAP, 
16 Sene™ Birmingham. * “We have pleasure in publishing the names and addresses of the principal winners 17 Littledale Road, Egremont, 
Third ee in the First “Pets and Hobbies” Competition, and heartily congratulate our young pa a 
a et Bona hens, Newcastle. {fiends on the excellence of their work. So successful has this Scheme proved that we GEORGE MONRO, 
on-Tyne. now announce a second competition on similar lines. Read the particulars :-— 71 Abergeldie Road, Aberdeen. 
AOGARET 4 WILLS - Fourth Prize, £2. 
oat Road , 66 i F, E. BENNETT, 
sie guetad sate Watson's “Pets and Hobbies” Book  wsscicoe cis con. 
, : mon, 8.W. 
Six £1 Prizes. 
rma Kerr, Grosvenor Road, Jee What “Pets & Hobbies” contains: | How to Obtain a Copy Free: Six £1 mgeanlaee 
yond, Neweastle-on-Tyne; Madeline BRAUTIFUL COLOURED PICTURES to be copied | A copy of Watson's ‘PETS & HOBBIES” Book Thomas Hore cree. IW fer, 


Shalcross, 87 Burlington Bond, in either water colours or crayons: is offered FREE to every weer of Watson's ore} ser Road, Gateshead; William 


Tottenham, *3 roa ihunst;? 4 DEAWINGS TO TRACE on the Tracing Pape Scouring aod Polishing Sos exchange for oe cgan, 93 Li . 

; eT P NUBOLIC Disinfectant 44 Currock Road ; 
Bete Winter 11 igoteone Stree “4 ngporieellaecao pail wrappers from either of these Boape. ‘ a " cee eh 
Dundee; Mary Whroxenby MODELS TO BE CUT OUT, enabling children to G ey, Ee ae 


|, Scarborough; Doris Wenlock, make complete models of five different subjects— | Three “ NUBOLIC ™ Wrappers (either size) or Seaforth Westcliff-on-Sea ; on 
Bal Picton oad, Liverpool. Motor-car, Dovecote, Windmill, Jumping Mr. Punch, | Six “ SPARKLA” Wrappers (1d. size). Horace Brooke, 77 High Street, i 
Complete list of first 200 winners and Dancing Pierrot. N.B.—Not more than one copy sent to the same applicant. Gawthorpe, Ossett, Yorkshire. ; ee 
iPrizes value £25 to 2]-) sent free . Besides the 1,200 Prizes promise, aes 
pooped on el ANOTHER “PETS & HOBBIES” COMPETITION many extra prises were awarded “ 
lor merit. 


ANOTHER SPLENDID CHANCE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
ANOTHER OFFER OF 1,200 USEFUL PRIZES * 


The 1,200 Prizes are offered for the best results in copying and tracing the pictures and colouring the letters “‘N” and 
“g.”" ‘The Prizes include Bicycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, Talking Machines, Cameras, Bracelets, Roller Skates, 
or any article the winner may select up to the value of the prize awarded. Closing Date, December lst, 1910. 
oe NUBOLIC (Disinfectant) Soap makes the home freai? and sweet. 

SPARKLA Scours, polishes, and cleans everything except clothes. 
Order from your Grocer to-day and send wrappers for Watson’s ‘ PETS & HOBBIES” BOOK. If any difficulty 


in obtaining either NUBOLIC or SPARKLA, eend your name and address and the name and address of your grocer to 
JOSEPH WATSON & SONS LTD., Whitehall Soap Works, LEEDS. 


‘VASELINE 
HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It 
lets the hair grow. No forcing, massaging, 
or cther scalp gymnastics need’be performed with 

“Vaseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 
removing all obetruetions, by killing all! harmful germ life. 
It penetrates the scalp, and gets right down to the 
roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, 
to that it can fight through. 


“LOOK ALIVE!” 


fs one of the many casual every day Injunctions wherein larks much annoticed 
wisdom. The man who fooks alive is always and everywhere successful. In 
, business it is the “*Live’’ man who gets to the top: in society it is the active, 
gracious, agreeable person who is most run after: in the domestic circle itis the 
cheerful member who most completely wins and holds our affection. There» 
fore leok alive! !f you are suffering from anything which robs you of your 
healthy alertness attend to the trouble at once and dont rest wntil a cure ts ef- 
fected. If you suspect that dyspepsia or any disordered state of the stemach, liver, 
or bowels, is sapping your vitality, it is certain that without delay, you should 


TAKE 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Da ati iid 


a SER, SE SST SEE 
REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
(OLOTTED) ; 
absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
the most efficacious substitute for ced 
liver oil; invaluable for children and 
invalids, 4 Jb., 1s. 6d.; 1 1b. 2s. 6; 
21b., 48. 6d.,free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich- 
field, etc., by 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other Mrs. CONYERS, 
Preparation offered for the hair. It is areal hair fertiliser, eee BRIDESTOWE, 8.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


and.is to the hair what sunlight is to plaat life. It is both 


iY 
askin and hair food. f \ j ’ 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid i \ has much pleasurein annonn . 
; quid preparation for restoring health, without medi 
hid perfumed, and is absolutely eafe under : {XY Z . x GU. Seivain ana tosedy on } é 
2) * . : ¢ or stamped add 2 ie r, 
Greumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic because PG jay Ys a sien can teatioteaiots (peeaniod pouiias Sait f 


um eeuneru Wks 
re, Stafford Brookes (D: '.!2!'. 
There’s just that depth and beauty of 220 au BG, Nither Gyorn- Lend’n SE 


flavour in ‘ Wincarnis” that compels you to 

exclaim the first time you taste it, ‘‘Oh, how 
delicious ; how refreshing!” whilst its power for good 
in building up the constitution, bracing up the nerves and 
putting new life and energy into the tired and jaded system 
is in most cases equal to 


A HOLIDAY AT THE SEASIDE 


it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and 
lets the hair grow. Soldin bottles. Prices: 2/-, 2/-, and 
3.- per Lottle. If not obtainable locally, atrial bottle will 
te cent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom 
pon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE.—A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, EXPLAINING 
THE USES OF ALL THE “ VASELINE” PREPARATIONS 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


UNEQUALED FOR ANAMIA = 
A DELICHTFUL TONIC PICK-ME-UP 


A fortnight's treatment for 1 2 post /iv*. 


The word "* Vaseline’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


AFTER TRIAL you can buy “Wincarnis” from all 
who have a Wine License. 
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2388 HOME NOTES 
DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Sweet Croutons. 
Cut some neat rounds of bread about 
half an inch thick, and scoop out a part 
of the centre. Soak for a few minutes in 
sweetened and flavoured milk, 
slightly, and fry in batter to a golden 
colour. Fill the hole in each with 
preserve. Sugar should be sifted over all. 


PAGE. Conducted by Inbal, RSE RG 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


When Making Jelly with Presb Pruit, 

The juice should always be allowed 
to drip into a china or glass dish. A tin 
one will spoil the colour. 

A Simple Remedy for Moths 

| Is to place whole cloves among the 
clothes, or pieces of cotton wool or lint 
saturated with oil of cloves, 

To Blacker Brown Boots. 

Wash the boots well with soap and 
soda water. Let them dry, and then rub 
all over with a cut potato. When 
black in the usual way. (Reply to several 
Correspondents.) 

Cleaning Ball for Light Cloth. 

Tako one ounce df French chalk, one 
and a half ounces of pipe-clay, mix together 
ae ora into p sti : paste with about 

o tablespoonfuls o' irits i 
Thonke to Manta.) one 
For a Whist Drive, 

_ Hire folding card-tables instead of 
using odd tables about the house. Folding 
tables take less room, and they can be 
easily taken away if an impromptu dance 
is required to finish cff the evening. 
Paraffin Stain - 

On a carpet. Procure some lime- 
water from a chemist for a few pence. 
Pour a little over the stain, leave it for a 
moment or two, and then rub well with 
a clean cloth. Repeat till the carpet is 
clean. (Reply to CARELESS.) 

Dainty Lamp Shades 

Can be made at home. Cover an 
Empire frame plainly with vegetable parch- 
ment or plain cartridge paper. Get some 
flowery wallpaper. Quite a cheap one 
will do. Cut out the sprays and wreaths 
carefully, and apply with paste. These 
shades will look charming when the lamp 
is lighted. 

A Waterproof Biacking. 

Mix sixty parts of bone black with 
forty-five parts of syrup, dilute this with 
twelve parts of strong vinegar, then add 
gradually twelve parts of sulphuric acid. 
Stand this for a week, then mix with twelve 
parts of caoutchouc oil. This recipe 
was sent by a kind correspondent. (Reply 
to EMIGRANT.) 

Bolling Water 

Is generally to hand, and will eradicate 
most fruit stains, also those of tea and 
coffee. Stretch the stained part over o 
bowl, and pour boiling water through it. 
Repeat till the stain is gone. Very obstinate 
stains may be treated with lemon-juice 
and salt. Leave it on the spot for a litue 
while, and then rinse well. 

Empbrocation. 

I will gladly give my recipe again, for 
this embrocation is a most useful household 
remedy :—Break one egg into 4 wido- 
mouthed bottle, add to it @ quarter of 8 
pint of turpentine and half a pint of 
vinegar. Shake well till the mixture is o 
6 cream. Keep it in a well-corked 

ottle for use. It thickens by being kept. 
(Reply to C. D.) 
Umbrellas 

When wet are generally stood point 
downwards to dry. This is a mistake, for 
the water congregates at the point, rots 
the silk, and makes that of the frame 
rusty. To avoid this it is a good plan with 
a new umbrella to put a very small 
quae of vaseline into the hinges by 
the ferrule. This will prevent rust and will 
not spread to the silk. 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


DVICE is always easy to really happy with him after the first. year 
obtain in nearly every pro- of their married life insist to his nephew 
blem of life, and the one that he was making a most serious mistake 
above all others on which) in ever imagining that the girl he had 
people—and especially rela- chosen was the right companion for him. 
tives—will rush in with their He was a nice boy, who thought a great 

counsel is a love affair. They all know | deal of his uncle, and he went away vely 

the exact ins and outs of love affairs, so disturbed in mind. Luckily he had the 

long as it is other people's love affairs, |sense to disregard his relative’s solemn 

and not their own. warning, and to follow his own judg- 
It is only natural. The wisdom of the | ment. ; _ 

elders is conventionally supposed to be the| It all comes to this. Advice is welcome, 

only wisdom worth having ; and nobody | but the emphatic manner and the cock- 

believes this more firmly than the elders | sureness of thoso elder people who “ know 
themselves. But the int is that, in perfectly well John and Mary will never 

most cases, the kind re! atives who are the| get on with each other—will be leading a 

most eager in urging forward their advice | cat and dog life inside six months ” defeats 

assume that either one or both of the two| its own ends. ; 
young people concerned- are making a| The young people are perfectly willing 
serious mistake. to listen to any reasonable talk on the 

They Think they matter which is so important to themselves ; 

Know the Right Man. but, rightly, they will not listen to dog- 
The kind advisors can point to at least | matic opinions with no quiet reasons 

three other young men who would bo far|to back them up. 

more desirable mates for Mary, or to, at It is well-known that no mother ever 

least, three other young girls who would|thinks somebody else’s daughter good 

just know how to “ manage” John, whereas | enough for her son, no son good enough 
peed (they rd peed : ol ie for hee daughter. In this antins the old 
estly incapable o managi ohn at all. | people must try to come down from the 
Pest one 85 De ee J ae _ What is the very natura consequence ?| pedestal of wisdom where they are con- 
bs Ag apt the | Trritation and ann@yance follow at the best | ventionally supposed to be throned. 
fish with this. Brush over the fish with of things ao eiak, kien 
dissolved butter, and bake paaapen/ a till Also it John and Mary are foolish, are| Bound to Happen. 
brown. Serve with a ve neh nd < OVY| not “quite sure,” there may come & Mistakes? Of course there are, and 
sauce, into which chopped parsley and onion | lessening of confidence, & falling away of | there still will be, many mistakes made in 
are added. the sweet faith in each other which they | marriage. But somebody once said that 
Genoise Fingers. possess. if you never make mistakes in life you will 
First cream four ounces of butter and| How can you expect John and Mary to | never make anything else. And I can tell 

, the same quantity of sugar together, and | be exclusively practical in regarding their | you this much: some of the marriages 
beat for seven minutes; add three eggs, engagement, or their marriage, which is that have eventually turned out—owing to 
four ounces of pastry flour, and mw toaspon "| already fixed, at this marvellous time of|exercise of the patience and mutual for- 
ful of baking powder. (The eggs 8 ould|their lives! The elders have outlived | bearance only to be taught by experience— 
be added one at a time.) Divide this | the wonder of that time; and, on the other | among the happiest marriages, an with 
into two portions, one flavoured with strong | hand, they look at these things practically,| very grave doubts; and more t one 
coffee and one with vanilla, Bake in 6 and in no other wee : . relative who had confidently pronounced 
shallow tin in a moderate oven for seven After all, is it good advice that they give ? against them was waiting to say, “I told 
or eight minutes. Form these into a|No; the old people are seldom wise in| you s0. . ‘ 
sandwich with a little custard or Devon- | choosing somebody else's wife or husband. | It is, all said and done, essentially the 
shire cream mixed with chopped nuts or (Their reasoning is that they are the only | young people’s business. They must work 
almonds. people with clear, unbiassed judgment |it out for themselves. You cannot think 

of the matter—they say that the normal|that, in any but exceptional instances, 

Potate Cakers judgment of the young couple is obscured aay have not given much serious thought 

Allow two thirds S potato (mashed) by the glamour of their “ being in love.” | and care to the question of their marriage. 

to one third of flour. Sift the flour twice] pig not they themselves suffer from the|Who more qualified than they themselves 
with s teaspoonful of baking powder. and | same glamour in their courting time ?) to judge ? 

some salt. | jext work ec tiga oa 1 have known relatives who have pre- Let the elders give advice, certainly, 

ee Tien poll ihe “4 fl . ea stiff| sumed to sternly lay down the law to| but not with that dogmatic sureness of 

_ dough, then roll this out fon, ev use| engaged people—relatives who, it was being absolutely right which is so hard for 
_water or milk, as either makes the dough | common knowledge, had sadly mismanaged | John and Mary to bear. The gentler the 
Nias 4 pe ee Oe. ee i ~ me their own affairs of the heart. I have advice on marriage matters the more 
ot ake, To turn the aa cadls Saree known an uncle whose wife was never effective it will be. 

fully, and cook for 4 good ten minutes in 


ap quick oven. o open, butter generously, 
and serve. N.B.—Butter is not as good 
-as lard in this recipe! 


of an egg, a teaspoonful of sugar, and a 
heaped teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Flavour with lemon, and work all into a 
light dough with one cupful and a half 
of sour milk. Make into small cakes, and 
bake quickly. Eat hot, split and buttered. 
(Reply to ELsway.) ; 


Por Greengage Jam. 

Be sure that the fruit is quite dry and 
sound. Cut the greengages in half, and 
remove the stones, allow ae ede of & 

ound of sugar to each pound o whole fruit. 

lace the fruit in a preserving pan with just 
enough water to prevent it sticking to the 
bottom of the pan. Let the fruit boil, then 
add the sugar, and stir constantly, removing 
the scum as it rises. Simmer gentl for a 
few minutes before allowing it to il u 
quickly. Some people like a few kerne 
added to this jam. (Reply to MEDLICOTTE.) 


Baked Mackerel 

Cooked as follows form an excellent 
dish. Take two large mackerel, first 
clean them, removing the heads and mes. 
Boil the roes in salted water, then chop 
them with mixed ley and thyme, some 
lemon - peel, an breadcrumbs (which 
have been moistened with a little vinegar) ; 


ph PRP PLDI EPIOOL 
THINGS ALL GIRLS SHOULD KNOW. 


At a party a girl should not be the first] Carvé ribbon, if wide, makes a ae. htful 
to mee. he move should be left to o| belt ~ Leg vi light dresses. 
married lady. one about 9 inches wide, so that it will 
—— ruck in wearing, attach your prettiest 
Tar bridegroom furnishes the new buckle, and you wi!l have a smart belt. 
house entirely. Sometimes the bride or — 
the bride’s mother will provide the house} Stout people should have their skirts so 
linen, but this is entirely voluntary on| made as to give them height. A fold the 
their part, and not necessary. a of en a seam or sone trimmi 
= rom wais' e i t aiid 
Alag ae soll: for coats fan peal appearance. sl i i 
made by clever fingers. | Some blac sil —" 
sufficient Milk to make a light dough. lace over white cloth, daintily worked with ‘Winer leny: the church, 4 oy 
Roll it out und spread it with Jam, then hepa cape pet ei pence, and) 1 other, pe by iis Nisin 
roll it up Bett ina ala me) nuns it | looks worth many shillings. father, should immediately follow the 
into pan of boiling water and boil 2 hour. ae sag | he air, for she has to dri i 
Berve with Cakeoma Sauce, made with :—|» Te of a ong eee bank to the house in order ao gs i 
1 tablespoonful Cakeoma. received should never be nogiecte’. 0) cuests. 
‘A little Butter and 1 tablespoonfal bread-and-butter letter, as it is called, may|° 
eens be thought Geshe ‘agra returns 
. ‘ é rom a week-end visit; but the wise girl] © A DAUGHTER who is‘grown up should 
# pint ase : knows that if she wishes ter hostcs3 to|help her mother to witertaan ed jal 
 Gakeoma is sold in 3}d. packets by | invite her again and again, she must never | an should always be at home on her 
ae ee mad Bae es poe ee omit this expected politeness. This, of} “ At Home” days. It shows want of 


; course, does not apply to the business girl, | cou to her mother’s guests to be 
request to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. | only to her sister who has plenty of leisure. when they are expected. . = 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 42. 

.. Avery light and digestible pudding, yet 

{nexpensive. This recipe gained one of 
the Cakeoma prizes. 


POTATO ROLY POLY. 


Bent by Mrs. Gray, Methley, near Leeds. 
10 oz. Cakeoma. 
8 oz. Hot Mashed Potatoes. 
2 oz. Suet (chopped fine) and a little Salt. 


Method : Mix all well together, then add of the curtain, and put three cu hooks 


into the window's sill. Hooked down In 
this way, the curtain will keep 10 place 
without looking stiff. 
Por Tiles . 
There is no better way of cleaning 
them than washing with skim milk. As 
it is not within the reach of everyone to 
do this, I advise washing in hot water to 
which a small quantity of paraffin hes 
been added. Stained parts may be rubbed 
with pure paraffin, but it must ba 
remembered that paraffin is very 1o- 
flammable and should not be used near + 
fire. (Reply to OLp House.) 


If every reader of “P.W.” puts a P.O. for 1s. in an envelope at once and addresses it to the Fresh Aic Fund, we ehall 
, break all records this year two or three times over. The Kiddies are relying on you. 


WEEK BNDING 
sept. 15, 1910. 
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THE WONDERFUL 


STORY OF A GREAT TRIUMPH 


T is often claimed that the Science of Medicine 
has stood still while the sister Science of 
Surgery has shown continued progress. Recent 
triumphs over skin-diseases, however, dispose of 
any suggestion of backwardness. 


By asingle discovery—that of Zam-Buk, the great skin-cure— 
medical science has taken a great leap forward, so that many 
diseases which hitherto puzzled doctors, and which are beyond 
the limited reach of ointments, are found to 
yield readily to this new precious balm. So 
wonderful is the healing power of Zam-Buk over 
eczena, piles, ulcers, old sores and new wounds, 
that its reputation has spread over the entire 
surface of the habitable globe. 

While Zam-Buk has had much of that imita- 
tion which is the sincerest form of flattery, the 
secret of its ingredients and of the costly and 
complex processes by which they are transferred 
into the great healing agent is still one of the 
most carefully-preserved secrets of the day. 

The story of the wonderful character of Zam- 
Buk—its vegetable origin and its concentrated 
healing power—is given in the series of written- 
up announcements inserted in Zhe Times, entitled 
‘Famous British Trade-Marks,” being a brief 
review of the leading British marks ‘“ which are 
recognised throughout the globe as hall-marks of 
quality and sxeellense" 

The writer, dealing with Zam- Buk as the ideal 
healer, tells how the figure of the Roman gladia- 
tor applying one of those rare balms known 
to the Ancients came to be adopted by The Zam-Buk Company 
because of its direct connection with the idea of pure healing. 
He continues : 

“The secret of the composition of these costly ointments has 
long perished with them, and their composition is now a matter 
of mere conjecture. All that can be said is that undoubtedly they 
were far more reliable and effective than many of the super-fatted 
substances which are now offered to the public, and which consist 
mainly of masses of rancid animal fat intermingled with question- 
able mineral drugs. . 

“ But, though the precious balm of the Roman gladiators is now 
a thing of the past, es ingenuity and resources have proved 
equal to the emergency, and the long-sought panacea for skin 
troubles and diseases has at last been discovered. 

“ As the result of the most careful scientific 
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problem to solve was that of extracting these potent saps, and 
after some process of conserving and refining them, to place the 
resultant product in a convenient and marketable form before the 
many sufferers who are afflicted with skin affections. 

“Many delicate chemical experiments were necessary before 
this was accomplished, and the sale of the first box of Zam-Buk, 
as the new remedy was called, became an actual fact, and one 
ever to be remembered in the annals of medical progress. The 
great work of healing had begun. ... . 

“That it is impossible to produce an ointment of similar com- 
position to Zam-Buk is quite obvious’ on consideration of the 
circumstances attending its manufacture. 

“Zam-Buk is a secret remedy ; its exact composition, despite 
all efforts to probe into the secret, is carefully preserved from all 
investigation, and the manufacturing chemists 
are sworn to an inviolable secrecy concerning 
the delicate scientific processes involved in the 
production of this peerless balm. The public 
will, therefore, recognise the importance of re- 
fusing all spurious imitations and of accepting 
only the genuine Zam-Buk, retailed in small 
green tins which bear the registered name 
Zam-Buk with its characteristic tail ‘ Z.’ 

«« Zam-Buk is pronounced to be unequalled for 
common skin affections, and it also repairs and 
heals the burns, cuts and bruises which almost 
everyone may sustain during the ordinary course 
of life. Such unpleasant disorders of the skin as 
eczema, nettlerash, etc., yield rapidly to its firm but 
gentle curative action. Absorbed by the broken or 
diseased tissue, Zam-Buk begins its work by ex- 
terminating all those poisonous bacilli which 
lie at the root of so many hideous skin diseases. 

“The antisepsis of the wound or sore being 
over, Zam-Buk induces the growth of new and 
healthy skin over parts that have been disfigured 
by one or other of the agencies above referred to. 
The cure, when completed, is quite permanent, and no further 
attack of ringworm, eczema, skin-ulcers, or blood-poisoning need 
be feared where Zam-Buk has once established a cure. 

“ Zam-Buk can be used by people of all ages ; its success in the 
treatment of many unpleasant skin troubles which afflict adults 
being equalled by its snag in soothing every form of irrita- 
tion from which a young child or infant may suffer. 

“Tt may be described very fittingly as the best ‘ first aid’ in 
accidents. Together with its wonderful healing properties in 
dermic diseases, this is one of the reasons which has led to the 
practically universal use of Zam-Buk in the homes and house- 
holds of Great Britain. Indeed, it may almost be said that the 
word ‘ Zam-Buk’ is synonymous with quick healing.” 


MOTHER'S & CHILDREN’S ECZEMA. 


@erervwvni nr + 


Mrs. May Knight, 14 Albert Road, Southampton, writes :—‘ Eczema broke out on my two 
children’s faces. Through touching the chidren’s skin I started with the same complaint. The 
inflamed sores spread raptdly, and were very painful and irritable. I tried a good many comnion 
ointments, only to find that the eczema got worse. When we had all been suffering for a long time 
without gettingany relief} I was advised totryZam-Buk. I can truthfully say that the first Zam-Liut. 
dressings did us all more good than any mere ointment. We all got aa from the torturing itch 
and the pain. Every spot of disease was gradually removed by Zam-Buk wntil both my child 
and I were quite cured and weit 
left with a clear and healthy skin.” 


Zam-Buk, as The Times wlver- 


t 


F investigation by skilled chemists, the fact 
REE TRIAL was established that the secret of perfect 
——— healing lay imprisoned in the saps and juices 
tonainted ae ae of certain rare and peculiar herbs. The next 
evapen and: 18 stamp (tor 
Finiage) the Zam-Buk Co 

fo 


A x of the genuine Zam- tisement points out, is obtsin.¢ gaat 
slong wit ee only in) the familiar i ree 
an izes com enamelled tin enclosed ina: t 6 
= cardboard box, the latter, wi. + 
— is sealed by tho Govermin: 0h 
Pearson’ stamp, bearing the reste! ity 
A voy 18, 1910. name  Zam-Bak.”’ Only po a 
ee Oe ee 1/14, 2/9, & 4.6. is 
ei : 6 i A “ ea bos “| 


_ “WanpEr” wants some information on the subject of 


- will be added to the amount. It is difficult to obtain 


~~ -- 


- vat 
——= 


Geneva in 1906, when a young man named Joseph St 

fell in love with and married a lady who had neither pica 

nor The ceremony was performed in church, the 

co atage pete ly ni in his ager throughout 
e p ve that in each of th 

the wedding ring was worn as a locket. siticnie, 


I nave received a rather amusing letter from R. J., 

Wh Ipswich. 

Bese ie It is not often ne Ry an 

. akespeare napping,” he writes, “bu 

speareBsr'd. surely had Shakespeare been living now 
he would not have written, as he hasdone in Troilus and 
Cressida, that ‘words pay no debts’? In these days, 
when you are giving away big sums of money for three 
words only in your Triplets Competition, words surely 
help the winners to pay their debts and to enjoy many 
luxuries besides ? * 

I think you will agree that R. J. has got the better of 
Shakespeare, and I have pleasure in rewarding his 
ingenious argument with the gift of s pocket- nife. 
However, I you won't be content with mercly 
smiling at R. J.’s quaint letter, but will turn yourself to 
our Triplets page and enter out competition now. Another 
£100 in prizes is guaranteed this week, and by taking 
advantage of our offer you may be one of those whose 
words will bring you a good big cheque to help you to 
meet your debts or secure some of those necessaries OF 
luxuries which you long so much to possess. 


—_—_ 


Ir was an excellent thought that prompted Mr. F. R, 

Griffiths, of the New Bioscope Tradin~ 

An F.AF. Company, tohave a cinematograph film 

Outing on taken when he visited Epping Forest 

the Cimema- on August 17th to see the Tittle guesta 

tograph. of the Fresn Am Funp at play. 

The film has slready been shown at 

Holloway Hall and at the Grand Theatre, Woodgrange 
Road, Forest Gate, where it attracted much attention. 

The film is a very fascinating series of pictures, and 
gives s vivid idea of the manner in which the F.A.F, 
money is spent. 

‘At the end of each performance Mr. Griffiths gives his 
patrons sn opportunity of showing their practical 
8 thy with the F.A.F. by dropping their pennies inte 
the ¥.A.F. collection boxes, and so he ping to send a few 
more little dwellers of the mean streets for a happy day in 
the country. 

The film is just now being shown at Mr. Griffiths’ othe: 
theatres, after which it will be handed to the F.A.F, t 
lend to other picture theatre proprietors. 


Ir is only three wocks now! Then 1 sal be ate to 
; tell you all a ut the great scheme 
Rat oe upon which we have been 80 diligently 
working during the past few months. 
Already all sorts of rumours have been flying about, 
and I can only say that all that I myself have 
heard are very far from the truth. I’m sorry I can't 
reply to those readers who have written in to mo asking 
for special and early information as to what our secret is 
on the grounds that they have been readers for a number 
of years. I don’t think it would be quite Paying the game 
to tell/a few readers and leave the majority in the dark. 
No! But by next week our plans may be sufficiently 
well advanced for me to give you a broader hint of the 


great thing which P.1V. is doing. V. L., who resides in Cape Colony, would like to know 


the origin of what he calls “that very. 
Not From aialeadl ike a 
Choice. nigger. I do not know whether 
the term ‘nigger,’ he adds, “ implies 

only the American variety, or whether it includes the 
native races in South Africa as well. If the latter is the 


“For some time,” writes a correspondent, who signs 
simeett a R. £F heen Pe the 
joke ?), “‘I was emplo own one 

Rats! of the pits in S. Wales. I found it 
absolutely full of mice, so full, in fact, 


: A case, I should like to say that, judging b eight years Amounts previously acknowledged, £3,192 10s. 0}d. : oe 
ang eS shih a oon. wat i OS td experience of native labour, including afr, Basuto, | 4. C. and V.C., 3s.; 4non., 18. 6a; Canadenees Civis, 10s.; Riela, N 0s 
a see or hear of a single rat in the place. In course of Zak, and Griqua, any expression which tends to extol fa ale Polat i oPresten har eg grits nee ae Mayo, } : 

time I left that pit and got a job in another one. This their hard-working qualities is, to say the least, mislead- | tyge, is, ‘a Weby L. ioe cr, a parky Ge, Se: fai 1: 
was simply swarming with rats. There must have been | "8, ~~~ ‘ - 2 | ee ire “re m 7 Oy, Mie A. Hiembe Anon., 

thousands of them—huge animals like rabbits in size. : u speak feelingly, V. L., and after eight years $F saver, ce.; Anon, 10s; Another Little oy, 2. a. Merl 


experience you certainly ought to know what you are 
talking about. The phrase you allude to, however, 
was never intended to suggest that Sambo was a hustler 
of his own free will. It referred to the days when the 
American negroes were slaves, and when a gentleman in 
a panama hat reclined gear! in the shade with a long 
whip in his hands, an watched his black brethren dis- 
charging their duties in the sun. Tho latter knew that 
at the Icast sign of slacking they were likely to receive a 
sharp reminder from tho aforesaid implement, and so 
arose the phrase, ‘ working like a nigger." 

The word “ nigger,” by the way, is not, as it is generally 
supposed, a corruption of negro. It comes from the old 
word “negar,” which is the original English term for a 
black man. Nogro is Spanish. 


“I anways thought the front of Buckingham Palace was 
lastered with stucco,” writes G. L. C., 
stucco. ‘but I see in some of the recent 


F. W. 

and Jackie, 9d.; Mies V. Carter, 1s. 6d.; ‘1s. 6d.; Mies 

Boyce, 43.; Anon., 36.; E. A. W., 38.; A. Well-wisher, 28. 

Clovelly, 1s.; Eglinton, 9d.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; Teddy, £5; 

Stanyon, 1s. 6d.; R.M.S, Lor the Isles, is.; E. MM., 108; K. 
; rly, 3s.: Aten, 5 Nancy, 


There were absolutely no mice. Was this merely a 
coincidence ? ””—— 

I should say distinctly not, A. R. F. Q. If I were 
a mouse, I certainly should not dream of taking up my 
residence in a spot frequonted by thousands of rats as 
large as rabbits. I should regard it as tempting Providence 
—to say nothing of the rats. 

The jatter animals, even when they are of normal size, 
can accomplish marvels in the way of eating. At a 
slaughter-house in Paris, for instance, thirty-five dead 
‘horses were once picked to the bone by rats in a single 
night, while they have also been known to attack living 
men, pigs, and even elephants! So what chance do you 
think even the most gallant mouse would stand against 
such voracious enemies, especially when they have 
attained the gigantic dimensions you allude to ? 


3 . -, 2. . -, 28. 3 

CW. H., 3s; Janet McGili, 3s.; Mrs. Ward. 1s. 6d.; A. M.D 
2s. 6d.; W. T. Broadway, 1s.; Anon., £1; G. 8. 8., 1s. 6d.; Rev. 
Francis R. Dayrell, 12s. 6d., Anon., Od.; A Friend, £2; W. IL 
Blaker, 1s. gd; Kathicen N. Close, 23. 6d,; Anon., £1; T. 3, 
Whitworth, £2; C. H T. W. B. 1s; D. L. B., 1s. 64: 
a £1; P. Capel, “= B.C, 18. 6d.;  Lieut.-Colonel 
Banning. £1 18; Mf. B, Parsons, 9d.; Anon., £1; Pegey Tait, 1s. 64.; 
A M P ‘ Slog’ 3 F. Cooper, 
od.; K. “3 vera Frances 
Tomlinson, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Strachan, 10s. 1d.; J. C., 53.; Reldas, 
£1; B. Bear, 2s. 6d.; BE. V. Chadwick, 10s.; E. J. B., 1s.: A.C. 
Stuart, 2s. 6d.; Maud Fisher, 1s. 6d.; F. E. Fletcher Joncs, 10s.; 
Restitution, 5s.; “ Phyllis Joy,” £8 2s.; Alan and Douglas Doble, 
6s.; Helen St. John Kneller, 158.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; Little 
2s. 6d.; BR. A. J. L. 8. J., 68. 3d.; ‘For Edie'’s sake,” 2 6d.; 
Ard-Righ, Greystones, 1s. 6d.; *« Molly Hardy.” £8 2s. ld.; Anon., 
Qd.; Harvey Culverwell, 2s. 3d.; H. W.. Robinson, 3s.; Ifancocks, 
Swansea, 58. Xd; ‘‘Oripple,” 29. 3a.; A Servant, 9d; F. D. H., 
2.0. 7. 2. H., M. ELH. 2. 3d.; H. E. T., 1s.; F. G. 
Seinderson, 7s. 6d.; Anon, 28, 3d.; "A Friend, 2s.; “In Memory of 


Pe a a 


: ime. By this I do not mean that rend, 23. 

Crime, Cash, ong ; : descriptions that this is not the case. | Stan,” 3s.; Eleancr, ‘Anon., 108.; L. Schiller, 10s.; A Father of 
Seton.” te, la Anxious to Know how © pick o — pt peogeiee Stan.” ses Eee A’ Lover of “em, 68; H.R. Rivers, 2. 61; 
ogy safe or work the three-card trick. His | I was talking it over with # builder the other day, and | p. B'n., 1s. 64.; emer ot rg Reynoids, 1s.; Nora, 1a. 64 


happened to ask him if he could tell me when stucco 


Irene Gwynne Holdridge. 18. 6d.; MM. M., 10s.; Mary Rooks, 1s. 6d.; 
was introduced into the trade. He didn’t know for B i 


Anon., 23.; N. B., 28. 6d.; Mr. and Sirs. J. W. Inglis, 135 A 
Wellwisher, 53.; A Welsh Mother, 1s. 6d.; Chris. and Tom, 3; 
Anon., 9d.; H. C., 10.; Doris, 28. 4d.; The Two Terties, 1s. 6d.; 
Anon., 1s. 6d.; ‘ Ginger,” £2 2s.; A. H. Dockrill, £1 1s.; Font 
Well-wishers, per ba |. Foster, 48. 6d.; Mrs. Mason, 10d.; 
Vera and Jack, 23.; Major Edwards, 2s. 6d.:; Anon., 1s. 6d.; AM 

randmother, 10d.; F. C. O., 94.; J. L., 108; D. F. Craw. 


desire for knowledge is of a more general 
nature. “How much can a convict earn while he is in 
prison?” he writes; “and how many of the regular 
convicts return? I should also like to know what becomes 
of the boys after they leave the Borstal Institution.” —— 

As a means of amassing wealth, WARDER, penal servi- 
tude cannot be highly recommended. The most that a 
convict can earn for himself is £3. This is the reward 


almost as ancient as the hills. Bricks coated with it 


have been found in the oldest Egyptian monuments, fete eve in oe 


oo yo Teyin. 1s, 6.; Little Pops, 1s. 6d.; A Friend, 2% 


for having obtained continuous good conduct marks for | tombstoncs. Tho Romans despised it as an outside | Carmarthen, 19, 6d.; Gus, 9d on., 23. 6d.; Anon., 1s. 64.4 

four years, and even if he stays in prison another sixtecn building material, but made floors and ceilings out of po om Nellie, 3o.s W; ME, Logan. i Gaur a nit 

the sum cannot be increased. If he clects to join a it. After the Roman Empire collapsed it fell into disuse Park, Der Mrs. giieslers, 8 30s. Walkhampton. 18, oi; Some 
H . . aH nnie Jones, 158. eds 


for a long time, but was revived in Ital by an architec’ 
named D'Udline about 1550, Probably that is what 

our builder was thinking of. 

Nash, who designed Regent Street, introduced it into 
England, and certainly made more successful use of it 
than anybody before or since. I always think the 
Quadrant is @ delightful bit of architecture, and shall be 
very sorry when it disappears. Nash’s fondness for this 
material led to someone writing rather an. amusing 
verse at his expense. Here it is: 


« Augustus at Rome was for building renowned, 
And of marble he left what of brick he had found ; 
But ts not our Nash, too, a very great master, ' 
Who found us all brick, and who left us all plaster ?™ 


Here is a matrimonial problem preentet by PrEr- 
PLEXED. “A friend and I,” he says, 
—— “have been arguing as to what a 
cinema woman who had lost her wedding 
cen finger would do if she wanted to get 
marricd. Is it a fact that either finger on either hand 
will do to put the wedding ring on ? Also, can 8 woman 
who has lost both her arms got married, and, if so, where 
does the man put the ring ? ”"—— 

If you know any luckless damsel suffering from either 
of the unfortunate afflictions you mention, PER- 
PLEXED, you can assure her that there will be no diffi- 
culties in the way of her bei married, once she has 
secured a would-be husband. If she has merely lost the 
third finger of her wedding hand, the law will be sufficiently 
reasonable to allow her to put the wedding ring on another 
one instead. Even if she has no arms at all, this deficiency 
need not debar her from matrimonial bliss. There are 
at least two cases of women becoming brides under such 
conditions. Some years ago two dwarfs, neither of whom 
had any arms, were married in the south of France. 
The bridegroom was a professional musician, who played 


f « AS A A ie, 9d.; a 
Prisoners’ Aid Society on leaving, however, another £3 Marshall, 2s. 6d.; Anon., 88.; Setter late than never,” 18. 61. 


Couzcrep: In a lemonade bottle, Sergeants’ Mess, R.M.A. 
Woolwich, 6s. 8id.; A London Office, per. Miss F. A. Kebbell, 68: 
Boys of Brightland’s Preparatory 


absolutely accurate statistics as to the number of convicts sley,. 28. 6d.: 
School, per Mr. V. McLaughlin, £2 2s. 6d.; Mr. Martin, £1 5s. Xs 


who return to prison, but we are safe at placing it at over 
60 per cent. A very large proportion of convicts have 
n> intention or wish to take up an honest livelihood, 
after they have once become bitten by the excitement 
of a burglars life. These gentlemen generally inform 
the Governor that they intend to become “ waiters,” 
which is a polite way of saying that they mean to return 
to their old haunts and friends. One convict, with 
humorous turn of mind, replied, in answer to the usual 
coe that he hoped shortly to open a jewellers shop. 

being asked what capital he had, he replied coolly : 
“A jemmy, sir.” 

It is satisfactory to record that amongst the Borstal 
boys, a very small proportion of whom have really criminal 
tastes, at least 50 per cent. of the released prisoners are 
known to be leading honest, industrious lives. A large 
number of the other half have disappeared from the know- 
ledge of the authorities, while I believe only about 20 
per cent. have been convicted a second time. 


subscription, Engineering Department, GP.o, 
1 Hf. A, Miles, £2 138. 6d.; Miss Paterso) 
145. 6d.; Electrical gineers, Drawing Office, Portsmouth TDock- 
yard, 8. Hicks, 158.; J. Anderson, £1 108.: 3. Fleming (lark, 
£1 Ss. 3d.; Mra Cove, 10s.; D. Lacy Langley, 158. ad.; M.D 
Bradshaw, 43. 8d.; May's Library, Harringay. 2,, 5 
Kildonan Castle, lls. 3d.;_ Haircutting on $'S. Twiligh!. pet 
R. Old, 10s.; Electrical Staff, Castle Works, Mon., per E. Minot, 


" Grand (P.W.) total, £3,294 9s, 5d. 
——————————— 
FOUNDED 1871. 


Tue OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - ° * 


» e« e« Corporation Limited 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
dhe it kos bas £6,000,000 eta 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


——_——____—_——- : 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. booed 
RICHARD J, PAULL Generat Monrecr and Beerstery. 
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On the red page opposite is the final announcement of 
the special competition for Colonial and 
For foreign readers only. As the details 
Colonials. of this particular contest cannot appear 
again, I hope all my Overseas readers 
who see it will help me, not only by entering the contest 
themselves, but also by telling their many Colonial friends, 
who have not already seen it, of the competition. In this 
way there will be really big prizes to distribute amongst 
the fortunate winners, and I shall be able to romove for 
ever the complaint that home readers get all the good 
things which are going. 

As you will see, the closing date of the contest is not till 
December 19th, so *hat should give readers in India, 
Australia, New “cand, Canada, Africa, and, in fact, | the piano with his feet, while the lady was equally skilful : 
pretty well everywhere, an opportunity of getting their | with those extremities in knitting, sewing, and doing the betty ¢, Anrase 
attempts to Henrietta Street in time. household work. An oven stranger case occurred at ‘Feansos,LeD..st Paracas Weekly | Latnga, B04 284 a Bireek Loudon, 


[Note.—A pensinife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pags6 
or whose suggestion for a title ia used. 


result of our 
a3 received so 


| WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. ‘ 
1, sakeaS*Triplet” ip take any one of the four’ 
ces of three words given in the first column’ 

and add to it three additional words which 

| with the-same letters as the words .of the! 
~ige you hawe chosen. These initial letters. may ! 


+; uced in any order 7” like, and the .theee 

«itional words should have some bearing ‘on 

tiy> phrase selected. It is the three worcs you 
add that are called a “Triplet.” 


Whai You Have To Do. 


fron any of the following phrases : 
Coroniats Woutp Like 


Wuen Encianp Caris 
Beneato. Tue Frac 


Tom Gors Campina 

You may make your “ Triplets ” from any of the 
given phrases 5 and remember tis not necessar 
to keop the initial letters in the order ‘in whic 
thes appear in their respective phrases. 

The exam given ‘above, mot for use, will 
show you how the initidl letters of the phrases 
chosen may be transposed to suit your own 
convenience in making your “ Triplets.” 


Rules with which Gompetitors Must Comply. 


|.--When you have thought out a “Triplet” write 
it out on @ piece .of paper, and add your ‘name 
and address, then attach it to a postal order for 
on -Lilting, and place it in an envelope addressed to the 


COMPLETE| | 
STORIES | 


by popular authors 
are published ia the 
September No. of 


THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE. 


-low Selling. Price 4d. 


shaped pieces. 


post free. 
HOLIDAYS, 1910-11.) SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER 
mas Day December 25, 4 * 11 18 25 ? 2 9 16 23 30 | 
" an, - December 26. . $ 12 19 26 M s1019 4 3 
‘riday . 13 30 27 | 4311 18 33 
Monday April 14. | yy ag a1 28 Wg 13 19 96 
ual Aprill7.| 7 y $1522.19, T 613 30 97 
Monday . Jage | ¥ 2 9 16 23 30 F 71401 23 
olifay , August 7.) S 3 10 17 345 S 184g 2329 


“ASH FOR COLONIALS 
“Triplets” Contest for Overseas Readers. 


first Coloniel Competition sroved so satisfaetory, and the number of 
greatly excepded even our most sanguine expectations, that we have 
-d to concuct another competition which, as before, 
iy the British Isles. That includes, of course, readers living in foreign countries, 


\What we wish you to dois to make “ Triplets” 


HAVE YOU TRIED A JIG-SAW MAP? 


Our illustration shows a partly constructed Jis-Saw Map, which consists of a number of odd- 
You will see at a glance 
puzzle ada: ioteresting method of learning ccograp'y. 
those of other countries may be obtained on order. 
Address orders—Pearson's Jig-Suw Maps, 28 


PEARSON’S. WEBKKLY. 


shall be op2n only to readers living 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 
1 "Here are examples which will show you at a 
ar how to make “Triplets.” Please note 
*| that you must not use any of these examples: 
PHRASE. Examp.ie TRIP.et. 
Colonials Would Like Jgg™ Loyalty Without Cant 
When England Calls Q(gQg7™ We Come Eagerly 
"| Beneath The Flag JQ Thousands Bravely Fight 
Tom Goes Camping Qf" Gale Capsizes Tent | 


Herrietta Street, London, 
England. You may, if you like, send two different. 3 
“Triplets” with one postat-order for a shilling. Bf, 
chowever,-you want to send more than two “ Triplete” 
yyon must attach a sgcond postal order ‘for a shilling 
then sending them in. A postal order for one shilling 
-paust -he sent for every two “ Triplets” you ser 
ath “Triplet” must be written on a separate sheetiof ; 
paper, together with your name and address. Mark ypur 
envelope “Célonial No. 2” im-the top left-hand corner. ‘ 

2.—All attempts must arrive on or before Monrpar, 
Drcemper 1918. Those arriving later will be disqualified. ; 

3.—The postal orders must be made payable to 
. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and should be crossed ‘“ & Co.” 
in the manner shown on page 228. The nuatbervof 
the postal order should also written on the ‘sheets: éf 
rpaper on whith you have-written;syemr 

‘4.—Fhe whole. amonnt .of sprise 
be divided amongst prizewinhers 
Pearson's Weekly. 

5.—Readers living in the British Isles, which includes 
those living in the Channel Ieles, and other British . 
islands near the British coast, are not eligible to enter 
this competition. 

6.—The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard 
to the loss or non-delivery of any attempts submitted. 

7.—No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition. 


Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


received aril 
“by the Editor of 


that making up a Jig-Saw Map provides a fascinating 

Maps of England are now ready and 

Jie-Saw Maps cost 's. 6d. each in strong box, 
‘aiden Lune, London, . 


| 
ui 
NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. |JANUARY,1911. [FOO Woon. 
& 6 13 2037 id 431 13 25 a 8 15 22 29 Sept. 9... 7.29 
M 71421 23 )M 3 12 19 20 M2 9 10 23 30 py FQ asa Jo8? 
T1 815 22 29] T $ 13 20 27 T 3:10 17 2431 oo AE say, FOS 
W2 9 16 23 30] W714 21 28 W 4m 58 25 pe BB oe KBB 
T3 10 17 24 Ts 815 22.29 | T 3 12 19 26 oo 13. 7-20 
KF 415 18 28 F 2 9 10 23 30 | F 6 13 20 27 AA BE ooo 7088 
S312 19 29 S$ 31017 2438 | 5 7 14 38 33 ae es: 
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Result of Triplets No. 10. 
In Triplets No. 10 the amount available for distribution 
was 8180. To each of the followin i 
ee ie g a prize of £7 10s. 
Our Cook Leaves: Lucky Over Competitions 
Rav. ;Rosart £. Gaze, Stayton Rectory, Beanton Abbot, 
Norvwieh. 

-Qur Cook Leaves : Likewise Omnivorous “ Cousins.” 
R.M. Wriamson, Juy., 87 Bellevue Road, Edinburgh. 
Our Cook Leaves: Likewise Omnivorous ‘* Cat.” 

Mars. M. West, 7 Hurlingham Gardens, 8.W. 

Airships Take Passengers : Aldermen Pay Twice. 

Miss J. Arureoy, 27 Brae Street, Holt Road, Liverpool. 
Airships Take Passengers : Also Precipitate Them. 

Raywonp ARNOLD Cross, 55 Coronation Road, Bristol. 

When Calis :+4¥e Congratulate Absentees. 

‘Miss Awnre Kina, 225'Watling St., Wilnecote, Tamworth. 
When Algy Calls: aac Appears Worried. 

W. F. Rmpe t, 113 Mount Annan Drive, Glasgow. 
When Algy Calls: Clara Warbles ‘* Anchored.” 

Hurry Lonarorp, 55 St. Denys Road, Southampton. 
When Algy Calls: Camel's Ailment Widespread. 

Witusm ARBUCKLE, 1.Crown Street, Leith. 
When Calls: :Alice’s Complexion Wanders. 

. Cuaprorp Cx1sM Nn, 38 Mount Ararat Rd., Richmond, Surrey. 

25 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

~Bassil, G., 55 Avenue Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Bzown, i .. 136 Ke: d, Small Heath, Birmingham. 

, Brighouse. Yorke. 

ra Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


m, 
. Copnor Road, Portsmouth. 


e.J., Leytonstone. 
‘i fax. 
olding, . Road, Bristol. 
Haycraft, M., , Bournemouth. 
Heslewood, R., 195° eaibury Avense, Wood Green. 
Hiller, A. ‘oking, Surrey. 
@ Holman, F. on, Torquay. 
McLintock Mra, Upper Portland Sircet, Southport, 
Maes. ged, Soest, Giese 
ulr, J. OW. 
OCarrall, P. C., Birr. Ring's County. 
Parry, A. J., ep Essex. 
Pate, 5 otel, Kirkintilloch. 
Rowden, C. , Yorks. 
Sale, H., 3 \ : 
~—. ‘herpe Arnold Sisareae. Melton Mowbray. 
“Rev, ca, Pelling-on-Pyne. 
Seon’ ie fh Dock. 


ee 
ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 
rson travellin a pas er in 

any part. of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


oa INSURANCE. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 

£100 RAILWAY 

£100 CYCLING { (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE | below.) 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insarance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 spocialiy uarantced by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. | . 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the lezal 
representative of any person killed by an acct- 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenxer 
train in which the deceascd wus travelling as a 
passenger (incfuding post-office servants in railway sorting Vuns), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in bis, or her, possession, 
the Imgurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in w ich it is, 
with Bis, er her, usual signatuge, written in ink or pencjl, on the 
ce provided at the foot. This paper may be left at Mis, or her, 
place of abode, so jong as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the lezal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar nionths thereafter, and that 
notice of the accidcnt be given within three days of its occurrenme 

In tho event of a yo. not being a railway servan' 

on daty, nor a suicide, nor enzaged in an illegal act, 

& i OO having the current number of /’earson’s Weekly on hin, 

or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 

thain in which he, or she, may be travelling as @ passenger. tir 

legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 

HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the conpon be signed or not. pro 

vided notice in every case be given to Tae Ocean AcciDENT 4\r 

Guaranrex Corporation, Lua 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, London. 
E.C., within seven days from the.eccurrence of the accident 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representitive 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually ridinc 


a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had 
is, or her, . the Insurance Coupon on this page, o. '!. 

per in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written i 
nk or il, on the space provided at the foot, and that cc. 
occur within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice ¥ 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above aii! 
within three days of its occurrence. Phis paper may be left ai fs 
or her. place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen! 
of anyone dying as the dircot and eole result of injuries inf 
upon him (or ber) within the United Kingdom by @ falling i: 
plane, provivep that death occurs within twenty-four hours { 
the receipt of the injurics, that he (or she) shall prier to 
accitent have signed this CoupomInsurence-Ticket in the syue 
provided at the foot, that he (or he) shall not at the time be on t'¢ 
aeroplane Ror enga in aeronautics, and that notice of i'« 
accident be given to the Corporation within threo days of 


occurrence. = 
The above conditions are 
This insurance holds good 4 . 
entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the conditions 
of, the “* Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited. 
Act," 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. i 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payn: 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act 
be seen at the office of this Journal, cr of the said corpor” 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon. Insurance-" 
of this paper in respect of 
enbscribers 


of the essence of the contract. 
for the current weck of issue only. and 


ablisher of the paper. Honrietta Stroet, Londou Ww 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 
SURGE oo seeece oe ence cece t tec ceene cate etanetecs cmaeremae s 
Available irom 9 a.m. Thucsdav, S-rte> ber Bh 119 
votil midnight, Feotie, Soctemoor bea, fat 


Ween EXDIN- 
Serr. 16, 16° 


J u-Vis—the new Gropacedion “for: ‘making 
- Beef-Tea, Gravies, Gc.— you get about double 
the value for money as ‘compared with the 
usual Beef Extracts. “ JusVis” is made from 
Beef, with valuable vegetable additions. 
_ Fluid, 2-oz. Bottles, Gid.; 4-0z., tid. 
Tablets, td..and Sid... 


FOR GRAVIES, BEEF-TEA, &e 


ee 


“i You can carry this Camera in your waistcoat poc or 


_ larger than a box of wax mat asin. hia Ever i oF or en Felose : 
lens giving sharp, brilliant pictures, a snapshot ere “t eee cn 

5 Bes FOUE picture in minis‘ ture ‘hb ator vec n} 
“J sf a will take- indoor p»: f 
assnapshots. Itis' ae 
throughout, and the vag 
| complicated. Always 13s 


‘LOADS IN ial “E -Bitss-Spools,” Ath 
en win are eld Pr, photo da denon at “Tod. & spoo re a aca emtaY ee a3 + | 
x six’ parfect* Hse ; 


